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Powwow:  What's  Ahead  for  the 
Evangelism:  Heart  of  the  Church's  Mission 
Bethany  House,  Pittsburgh:  A  New  Kind  of  Ministry 


Protestant-Orthodox  Center  at  the  New 


Tj 


HE  1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair  will  open  April 
22.  Before  it  closes  October  17,  1965,  an  expected  70 
million  persons  will  view  the  dazzling  array  of  exhibits 
spread  over  646-acre  Flushing  Meadow  Park. 

In  a  prominent  location  between  the  fair's  lovely 
Lunar  Fountain  and  its  sweeping  Arch  of  the  Amer- 
icas, visitors  will  see  a  pavilion  dramatically  different 
from  all  the  others.  Its  distinguishing  feature:  an  80- 
foot  tower  supporting  an  illuminated  cross,  visible 
day  and  night  far  across  the  fairgrounds.  The  tower 


and  a  surrounding  court  of  impressive  30-foot  columns 
mark  the  Protestant-Orthodox  Center,  built  by  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  house 
educational  and  inspirational  exhibits  prepared  by 
some  25  denominations  and  groups. 

From  the  elliptically  shaped  forecourt,  visitors'  at- 
tention will  be  attracted  inside  the  building  by  a  con- 
temporary interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  dramatic 
stained  glass.  The  window,  10Vi  by  42  feet,  was  de- 
signed by  Boger  Darricarrere  of  Los  Angeles  and  was 


Methodist  participation  in  the  World's  Fair 

project  is  headed  by  Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  (right) 

and  Dr.  Gerald  Clapsaddle  (center),  shown  here  examining  blueprints 

at  the  site  with  Dr.  Dan  M.  Potter,  executive  director 

of  the  Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


The  church  center,  as  envisioned 
here  in  a  scale  model,  faces  a  main 
street,  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
Behind  it  are  a  music  garden  and 
a  children's  playground. 
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With  splashing  color  and  harsh,  contemporary  symbolism, 
the  stained-glass  facade  interprets  biblical  events  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation.  Creation  is  seen  at  the  extreme  left 
in  a  burst  of  swirling  patterns  as  earth  and  stars  emerge 
from  darkness.  To  its  right,  shafts  of  glowing  light  suggest 
the  Nativity's  star  and  manger,  while  the  chalice  and 
wheat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  delicately  depicted  in  the 
bright  center  hues.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  bloodred  cross 
of  Jesus'  crucifixion  is  immersed  in  black  and  deep  purple. 
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chosen  for  the  World's  Fair  pavilion  in  national  com- 
petition. It  carries  out  the  pavilion's  theme:  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Besides  extensive  exhibit  space,  the  building  has  a 
theater  where  a  specially  produced  color  morion  pic- 
ture will  be  shown  at  half-hour  intervals,  a  children's 
center  with  both  indoor  and  outdoor  play  areas  for 
youngsters  three  to  eight,  a  music  garden  in  which 
visitors  may  relax  informally,  and  a  quiet  chapel  for 
individual  meditation  and  small-group  worship. 


In  the  Methodist  exhibit,  one  of  the  largest, 
pictures  projected  on  three  world-shaped  screens  will 
interpret  the  beloved  verse  John  3:16. 
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A  night  scene  at  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Arena  where  the  1964  Methodist  General 
Conference  will  be  held.   (Photo:  Robert  E.  Dick  Studio) 


You  are  there 


.  .  .  for  the  first  roll-call,  and  right  on  through 
to  the  closing  benediction.  Word-for-word  ac- 
counts of  dramatic  moments  that  are  synonymous 
with  General  Conference  .  .  .  accounts  that  can 
be  yours,  to  keep. 

You'll  "hear"  the  Episcopal  Address  (the  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops'  report  to  the  church)  and  all 
of  the  vital  reports  of  Methodism  in  action,  as 
told  by  those  who  carry  forward  the  programs  of 
our  church. 

You'll  be  an  "observer"  when  new  decisions, 
affecting  each  Methodist,  are  reached.  You'll 
"hear"  the  delegates  debate  specific  changes  in 
present  Methodist  law  and  practice.  So  mirror- 
like, in  fact,  is  our  coverage  that  even  their 
laughter  and  applause  are  made  a  part  of  the 
official  record. 

Methodism's  law-making  body  next  convenes 
April  26,  1964,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  By 
subscribing  to  THE  DAILY  CHRISTIAN  ADVO- 
CATE, "you  are  there."  Each  day  our  trained  staff 
will  edit  some  30  to  60  pages  regarding  that  day's 
events  for  information  and  for  future  reference. 


YES,  all  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  1964 
General  Conference  are  yours  to  read  (and  re- 
read) in  THE  DAILY  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 
PLUS  other  features  of  kaleidoscopic  interest  and 
variety :  historical  facts,  reports  of  special  events, 
maps,  illustrated  biographical  sketches. 


RESERVE   YOUR  EDITION   NOW! 

DAILY   CHRISTIAN    ADVOCATE 

201   Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  reserve  THE  DAILY  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 
for  me,  as  follows    (check  appropriate  squares)  : 

□  All  Issues,  mailed  in  one  package 

May  15,  1964 $2.00 

□  Bound  Volume,  mailed  about 
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The  Proposed  Revised  Hymnal : 
Some  Things  Old,  Some  Things  New 


THE  NEWS:  Delegates  to  the  1964  General 
Conference,  bishops,  and  some  other  Methodist 
leaders  now  have  for  study  the  515-page  report 
of  the  church's  Hymnal  Committee.  If  the  report 
is  approved  by  the  General  Conference  at  its 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  sweeping  revision  of  The 
Methodist  Hymnal  will  result.  The  new  hymnals, 
which  would  be  available  within  18  to  24  months, 
would  include  148  texts  and  134  tunes  never 
before  published  in  any  American  Methodist 
hymnbook.  It  would  retain  391  texts  (some  al- 
tered) and  268  tunes,  from  the  current  hymnal, 
and  would  eliminate  173  texts  and  197  tunes.  The 
book  would  have  a  total  of  539  hymns,  25  fewer 
than  now. 

Background:  As  early  as  1956,  the  General 
Conference  acted  upon  memorials  which  called 
for  revision  of  the  current  hymnal.  That  book 
was  published  in  1935  as  a  joint  venture  of  the 
three  branches  of  Methodism,  which  reunited  in 
1939.  In  1960,  the  church's  Commission  on 
Worship  was  directed  to  proceed  with  recom- 
mendations for  the  revision  and  to  have  its  report 
ready  by  the  1964  General  Conference. 

During  the  last  three  and  one  half  years,  the 
Hymnal  Committee,  created  by  the  Commission 
on  Worship,  has  been  at  work  under  chairman- 
ship of  Bishop  Edwin  E.  Voigt  of  Springfield, 
111.  The  Rev.  Carlton  R.  Young  was  named  the 
hymnal's  editor. 

Among  its  earliest  actions,  the  Hymnal  Com- 
mittee sought  to  learn  "the  mind  of  the  church" 
with  a  survey  of  22,000  local-church  ministers 
throughout  the  United  States.  More  than  half  of 
them  replied  to  an  eight-page  questionnaire. 
Tabulation  of  dieir  answers  provided  grass-roots 
information  about  how  the  present  hymnal  was 
being  used  and  what  the  pastors  hoped  to  see  in 
a  new  hymnal. 

To  facilitate  its  work,  the  Hymnal  Committee 
set  up  three  subcommittees  with  responsibility 
for  (1)  texts,  (2)  tunes,  and  (3)  psalter-ritual. 
The  subcommittees  made  recommendations  to 
the  full  committee  for  final  decisions. 

Some  Things  Old:  Beginning  with  the  1935 
hymnal  as  its  primary  resource,  the  subcommit- 
tee on  texts  marked  for  deletion  the  hymns 
which  the  survey  of  pastors  showed  to  be  little 
used.  Occasionally,  the  group  amended  texts  to 


At  their  sessions,  Hymnal  Committee  members  played 
and  sang  the  tunes  and  words  under  consideration  for 
inclusion  in  the  proposed  revised  Methodist  Hymnal. 


make  them  more  meaningful  or  historically  ac- 
curate, and  called  upon  the  tunes  subcommittee 
to  provide  more  singable  music  to  enhance  a 
hymn's  usefulness  and  appeal. 

The  text  subcommittee  also  recognized  height- 
ened interest  in  the  hymns  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley.  Some  300  texts  not  in  the  present 
hymnal  were  studied,  with  a  resulting  50  per- 
cent increase  in  Wesley  material  in  the  proposed 
book. 

The  texts  subcommittee  studied  some  65 
hymnals  published  recently  in  this  country  and 
overseas,  and  evaluated  more  than  1,500  original 
hymn  manuscripts.  As  finally  adopted  by  the 
whole  Hymnal  Committee,  the  proposed  hymnal 
would  have  122  texts  which  have  never  before 
appeared  in  an  American  Methodist  hymnal  and 
26  others  never  published  in  any  hymnal. 

The  subcommittee  on  tunes  gave  special  at- 
tention to  the  musical  pitch  of  hymns  to  assure 
comfortable  and  practical  singing  range  by  the 
average  worshiper.  The  result  was  the  lowering 
of  keys  for  such  numbers  as  Silent  Night  and 
Amazing  Grace. 

Some  Things  New:  New  tunes  were  provided 
for  a  number  of  texts,  including  Stand  Up  for 
Jesus,  O  Brother  Man,  Fold  to  Tin/  Heart  Thy 
Brother,  and  Light  of  the  World,  We  Hail  Thee. 
For  the  favorite  God  Be  With  You,  both  the 
familiar  tune  (with  its  refrain  eliminated)  and 
an  alternate  by  the  late  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 
are  proposed  by  the  Hymnal  Committee. 

The  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the  proposed 
hymnbook  are  a  number  of  texts  and  tunes  which 
fall  into  the  general  classification  of  folk  hym- 
nody. 

Among  these  are  such  well-known  spirituals 
as  Go,  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain,  Were  You 
There?  We  Are  Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder,  and 
Lord,  I  Want  to  Be  a  Christian.  The  haunting 
What  Wondrous  Love  Is  This  and  the  traditional 
English  carol  God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen 
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are  both  included  for  the  first  time. 

From  the  so-called  "Gospel  songs" 
group,  the  Hymnal  Committee  has 
included  two  which  were  requested 
by  many  church  members:  The  Old 
Rugged  Cross  and  How  Great  Thou 
Art.  Others  from  this  general  group 
which  are  also  new  to  the  proposed 
hymnal  are  Jesus  Is  All  the  World  to 
Me,  Jesus  Is  Tenderly  Calling,  Trust 
and  Obey,  Sing  Them  Over  Again  to 
Me,  Standing  on  the  Promises,  and 
'Tis  So  Sweet  to  Trust  in  Jesus. 

Titles  and  Indexes:  Methodists  in 
the  pews  will  applaud  the  Hymnal 
Committee's  proposed  method  of 
titling  each  hymn  by  its  first  line. 
Gone  would  be  the  confusing  topical 
heading  at  the  top  of  each  page, 
while  the  tune  name,  meaningless  to 
most  readers,  would  be  given  less 
prominence  than  in  the  1935  hymnal. 

Simplified  titling  would  be  reflected 
also  in  the  proposed  new  system  of 
indexing.  The  last  (hence  the  most 
easily  located)  section  of  the  hymnal 
would  be  an  alphabetical  listing  of 
first  lines  and  commonly  accepted 
titles  of  every  item  that  has  a  num- 
ber. Consecutive  numbering  will 
eliminate  confusion  over  first,  second, 
and  third  tunes  with  identical  texts. 
This  index  will  appeal  especially  to 
the  average  reader  who  wants  to  find 
a  particular  number  quickly. 

For  more  specialized  use  of  minis- 
ter, organist,  and  choir,  several  other 
separate  indexes  would  be  provided, 
separating  the  book's  contents  accord- 
ing to  authors,  composers,  time  names, 
meters,  and  topics. 

In  overall  arrangement,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  hymnal  be 
organized  in  four  major  sections:  (1) 
The  Gospel  and  Christian  Experience; 
(2)  The  Church;  (3)  The  Christian 
Year;  and  (4)  Times,  Seasons,  and 
Occasions.  Hymns  would  be  grouped 
in  subdivisions  of  these  major  sections, 
and  indexing  would  provide  a  "see 
also"  list  of  hymns  whose  subjects 
overlap  into  more  than  one  category. 

Psalter  and  Ritual:  Significant 
changes  are  proposed  also  for  the 
portions  of  the  new  hymnal  devoted 
to  psalter  and  ritual.  The  material 
formerly  called  "Responsive  Read- 
ings" will  be  titled  "Acts  of  Praise," 
starting  off  with  a  true  psalter  of  53 
selections  from  the  Psalms.  All  these 
texts  will  be  taken  from  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  except 
the  beloved  King  James  Version  of 
Psalm  23.  Following  the  psalter 
would  be  55  other  selections  called 
"Canticles  and  Other  Acts  of  Praise" 
— some  to  be  spoken,  others  sung. 

In  a  following  section  would  be 
"Aids  in  the  Ordering  of  Worship": 
prayers,  Scripture  sentences,  creeds, 
and  a  complete  lectionary.  The  latter, 
never  before  included  in  a  Methodist 
hymnal,  is  a  suggested  list  of  readings 


for  even'  Sunday  of  the  year.  Its  use 
in  local  churches,  of  course,  would 
be  optional.  The  report  also  includes 
suggestions  that  both  new  and  tradi- 
tional musical  settings  be  provided  for 
the   sacrament   of  Holy   Communion. 

Significance:  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  major  plans  for  revision  of 
The  Methodist  Hymnal  will  be  ap- 
proved by  General  Conference.  Not 
all  of  the  Hymnal  Committee's  report 
will  find  favor  with  all  the  delegates, 
but  each  delegate  should  find  many 
of  its  recommendations  appealing. 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  new 
texts  and  tunes  which  the  book  in- 
troduces should  be  pleased  to  find 
some  old  favorites  pitched  lower  and 
some  Gospel  songs  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  1935  hymnal.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  frown  to  find 
the  Gospel  songs  may  rejoice  that 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
traditions  of  the  ancient  church  and 
the  Christian  Year  in  both  hymns  and 
ritual.  Many  Methodists  leaders  feel 
the  committee  has  made  exhaustive 
efforts  to  furnish  the  church  with  a 
varied  and  meaningful  book  of  music 
for  worship — drawn  not  only  from 
the  rich  Methodist  heritage  but  also 
from  our  own  stirring  times. 

Theology  Schools'  Enrollment 
Declines  in  U.S.  and  Canada 

The  enrollment  in  schools  of  the- 
ology in  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da dropped  from  20,727  in  1962  to 
20,622  in  1963,  according  to  The 
American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  U.S.  schools  had  103  fewer 
students    and   Canada   only   2   fewer. 

Methodist  theological  schools  regis- 
tered a  decrease  in  enrollment  of  17 
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for  the  same  period — dropping  from 
3,080  in  1962  to  3,063  in  1963. 

The  1963  fall  enrollment  at  Meth- 
odist schools  of  theology  was:  Boston, 
358;  Drew,  315;  Duke,  328;  Emorv, 
425;  Gammon,  37;  Garrett,  367;  Iliff, 
119;  Methodist  (Ohio),  167;  Perkins, 
353;  Saint  Paul,  165;  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 190;  and  Wesley,  239. 

Intensified  Program  Urged 
To  Boost  Church  Schools 

An  urgent  need  for  a  spiritual  re- 
birth throughout  the  nation  is  stressed 
by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Such  a  moral  renewal  is  necessary, 
the  Board  said  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  offset  sharply  de- 
clining church  school  enrollment  and 
attendance. 

Furthermore,  the  board  declared, 
the  church's  teaching  ministry  must 
intensify  and  extend  efforts  to  reach 
the  multitudes  now  outside  the 
churches. 

The  board  called  upon  the  Council 
of  Bishops  to  make  this  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  entire  church.  And  it 
urged  church  members  to  help. 

Dr.  Leon  M.  Adkins,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  board's  Division  of  the 
Local  Church,  told  the  Dallas  meeting 
that  the  problems  being  encountered 
are  symptomatic  of  deeper  issues. 
"New  world  dimensions  and  new  di- 
rections in  communicating  the  faith 
are  shaping  educational  approaches," 
he  said. 

Our  sense  of  direction  is  confused. 
Dr.  Adkins  pointed  out.  "Dis-ease  in 
the  church  school"  is  disturbing,  he 
said.  Among  causes  of  concern  he 
cited  were  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
parental  irresponsibility,  license  pass- 
ing for  freedom,  resort  to  violence, 
perfunctory  church  loyalty,  and  un- 
willingness to  grow  up.  Accordingly, 
he  added,  "disturbance  seems  woe- 
fully inadequate"  to  express  the  con- 
cern of  those  who  give  their  lives  to 
Christian  nurture  in  the  hope  that 
Christian  maturity  may  characterize 
the  church. 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its 
Dallas  session,  advocated  a  compre- 
hensive program  throughout  the  next 
quadrennium  to  increase  church- 
school  enrollment  and  attendance. 

Pointing  to  the  church  school  "in 
dispersion,"  Dr.  Adkins  said  the  fault 
lies  in  the  generally  limited  concept 
of  the  church  school  as  an  "  'it'  to 
which  boys  and  girls,  youth  and 
adults  are  to  come — a  place,  an 
hour,  a  lesson."  Emphasizing  The 
Methodist  Church's  new  outlook,  he 
cited  opportunities  in  the  armed 
forces,  church-state  relations,  Inter- 
national Christian  Youth  Exchange, 
and  many  unconventional  encounters 
in    homes.    Nevertheless,    he    added, 
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OF  THESE 


WONDERFUL  BOOKS 


CHOOSE  YOUR  3  BOOKS  FROM 
THIS  SPECIAL  COLLECTION! 


1.  JOHN  DOE, 
DISCIPLE.  Peter 
Marshall.  In- 
spiring sermons 
for  the  young  in 
spirit  in  your 
home.  S4.50 


4.  BEYOND  OUR 
SELVES.  Cather- 
ine Marshall. 
Her  fine  secret 
of  a  life  made 
richer  through 
faith.  $4.95 
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7.  TAKE  MY  HANDS. 

Dorothy  Clarke 
Wilson.  How  an 
inspired  para- 
plegic became  a 
surgeon  through 
dedication.  $4.95 


10.  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS.  Ct/n- 
tftia  Pearl  Afaus. 
100  full-page  art 
reproductions 
and  more!  $6.95 


13.  FAITH  IS  A 
STAR.  Roland 
Gammon.  Per- 
sonal religious 
philosophies  of 
over  50  renowned 
leaders.         $3.95 


2.     UPON    THIS        3.  THE   SCENT   OF 


ROCK.  Frank  G. 
Slaughter.  A  be- 
loved writer  re- 
creates the  story 
of  Simon  Peter. 
$5.95 


WATER.  Elizabeth 
Goudge.  A  story 
of  love,  with 
heart- warming 
wisdom  on  every 
page.  $4.95 


5.  RASCAL.  Ster- 
ling North.  A 
motherless  boy's 
wonderful  ad- 
ventures with  a 
nearly  -  human 
pet  racoon.  $3.95 


G.  ALL  OF  THE 
WOMEN  OF  THE  BI- 
BLE. Edith  Deen. 
Word-pictures  of 
Eve.  Mary.  Queen 
Esther  and  many 
others!  $4.95 


LlVlNg 


8.  FAMILY  LIVING 
IN   THE    BIBLE. 

Edith  Deen. 
Tales  of  the  peo- 
ple who  created 
our  marriage 
ideals.  $4.95 


9.  A  MAN  SPOKE, 
A  WORLD  LIS- 
TENED. Paul  L. 
Maier.  The  man 
behind  the  Voice 
of  the  Lutheran 
Hour!  $4.95 


11.  MOUNTAIN 
DOCTOR.  LeGette 
Blythe.  Magnifi- 
cent odyssey  of 
a  doctor  in  the 
Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  $4.50 


CHRIST) 


12.  CHRIST  AND 
THE   FINE   ARTS. 

Cynthia  Pearl 
Maus.  100  art 
treasures  su- 
perbly repro- 
duced. $6.95 


14.  BEYOND  YOUR 
DOORSTEP.  Hal 
Borland.  Ahand- 
book  of  wildlife 
by  a  writer  who 
has  delighted 
millions.        $5.95 


15.  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S KING 
JAMES  BIBLE,  New 
Testament,  loo 
Bible  stories.  400 
beautiful  illus- 
trations.      $5.95 


YOURS 
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CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF 


Dear  Friend: 


wiA»r  &Uiy 


sen"  12  THlJRF  »  ".""P™?"'  Win*  BAD  book,,  I  „i„ 
immediate  savings  to  you  of  up  to  $16.85!  " 

anfte^t^tr?^  f  *"  fine  ^^  entertainment 

nary   books  -  thev ar*  thJ  r\  A"d  these  are  not  °rdi- 

PulLhed  *j£££ ?Z£  r0efadhindadedS  *  ^V*  * 
selected   for  you   bv  oerJX.  t~       I  *  advance  and  the  best 

wheat  from  lff^5ffi£?Md  t0  ^^  the  "ch'  s°Iid 

eaclhLtLtrnirr0ssyIj0:f  p°ur  Edit-  -  ^  aboUt 

If  you  want  the  bookTvLwed  you  do'Zw^  V™  FREE" 
you  automatically;  if  you  don't  want  i,g,  *nd,lt  C°mes  to 
send  the  book".  And  as  a  wonrfJrf  ?  «*  lt'.,S,mply  tel1  us  "don't 
you    get    a    valuaWe     L    ^0nde[fu'     fam«ly  bonus  for  reading", 

ute;  select  the  THREE  bin  J  So-djront  wait  another  min- 

Sincerely, 


CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF,  Dept.  OB  18 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Please  send  me  the  three  books  whose  numbers  I  have 
written  in  the  squares  at  the  right  and  bill  me  only  $1.00 
each  plus  postage  and  handling.  I  agree  to  buy  at  least 
four  books  within  12  months  and  you  will  advise  me  in 
advance  of  each  month's  Selection.  If  I  do  not  want  it,  I 
need  Only  notify  you  within  the  time  prescribed.  For  every 
two  additional  books  I  accept  (after  the  joining  offer),  I 
will   receive  FREE  Bonus  Books  worth  up  to  $6.95  each. 


WRITE  3  BOOK 
NUMBERS  BELOW 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY,   STATE,  ZIP  CODE. 


.J 
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In  praise  of 
oy...and 
%ove...and 
?aith...this 
man...  and 
this  motion 
picture  are 
dedicated! 


This  is  the  tender.stirring  story  of  a 
minister  whose  words  moved  millions 
...who  fought  for  what  he  believed  in 
...and  became  one  of  the  most  talked 
about  men  of  our  time! 


FRailK  ROSS  PRESENTS 

ORE 

man's 
uiau 

THE  STORY  OF 

NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE 


CO-STARRING 


DON  MURRAY, ««, 

and  introducing  Screenplay  by 

DIANA  HYLAND  elewore  griffin 

Based  on  ihe  book  "Minister  To  Millions"      andJUlIN  W.DLUuiI 

d™,:™6™"   «»".  FRANK  ROSS 
DENIS  SANDERS  "SONITED  ARTISTS 


"the  church  school  still  has  firm  lo- 
cation where  standards  are  clarified, 
faith  maintained,  and  procedures 
evaluated." 

Turning  to  the  new  world  dimen- 
sion, Dr.  Adkins  said,  "Rising  na- 
tional consciousness  .  .  .  and  the 
'younger  churches'  demand  responsi- 
ble ministry  beyond  our  national 
boundaries. 

"Persons  in  mission  churches,"  he 
stressed,  "must  no  longer  be  thought 
of  as  second-class  citizens  sustained 
by  the  benevolent  direction  of  patrons 
but  as  mutually  dependent  disciples. 

"New  direction  in  communicating 
the  faith,  in  ministry  to  persistent 
needs  through  the  whole  life  span, 
can,"  he  said,  "if  given  a  chance,  more 
adequately  fulfill  our  Lord's  com- 
mission to  'make  disciples  of  all.' " 

Dr.  Adkins  reported  that  last  year 
more  than  133,000  persons  finished 
leadership  classes  and  laboratory  en- 
terprises under  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Education,  and  3,432 
more  through  interdenominational 
schools. 

Retired  Bishop  Married 

Methodist  Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden 
(retired)  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Miss  Henrietta  Gibson  of  New  York 
were  married  in  New  York  City 
January  25.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  101-year-old  Bishop 
Herbert  Welch,  also  retired,  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Ledden  was  treasurer  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service 
for  13  years,  and  since  1956  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Japanese  International 
Christian  University  Foundation. 

Spiritual  Gains  Noted  in 
Methodist  Visit  to  Cuba 

Inspiring  spiritual  gains,  the  zeal  of 
young  church  leaders,  the  dedication 
of  laymen,  and  self-support  mark 
Methodism  in  Cuba  today. 

This  was  the  heartening  report  is- 
sued in  February  by  Dr.  Eugene  L. 
Stockwell,  executive  secretary  for 
Latin  American  Countries,  Division  of 
World  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, after  a  week's  visit  to  Cuba. 

Other  important  aspects  of  Cuban 
Methodism  observed  were  the  greatly 
increased  giving — 400  percent  in  some 
areas — over  previous  records,  and  the 
desire  of  Cuban  Methodists  to  be 
financially  independent  of  U.S.  Meth- 
odism. Of  special  concern  there  is  the 
request  for  autonomy. 

Dr.  Stockwell's  report  was  made  in 
collaboration  with  Bishop  James  W. 
Henley  of  Florida  and  Marian  L. 
Derby,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Work  in  Foreign  Fields  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service. 
Theirs  was  the  first  official  visit  by 
American     Methodist    leaders    to    the 


Cuban  church  in  more  than  18  months. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  spiritual!) 
inspiring  experiences  of  our  lives," 
Dr.  Stockwell  said. 

Bishop  Henley,  Miss  Derby,  and 
Dr.  Stockwell  were  impressed  not  only 
by  the  vigorous  response  of  Cuban 
Methodists  to  their  challenging  situa- 
tion but  by  the  youthfulness  of  the 
new  leaders.  "The  average  age  of  the 
Methodist  pastor  in  Havana  is  approxi- 
mately 24,"  Dr.  Stockwell  said. 

The  Cuban  Methodists,  he  reported, 
"are  actively  seeking  new  ways  to 
promote  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
the  Christian  Gospel." 

Many  Methodist  laymen  moved  in 
to  fill  vacancies  after  departure  of 
missionaries  and  pastors  early  in  the 
revolution,  and  there  are  more  young 
people  attending  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Matanzas.  There  are  now 
29  members  of  the  Cuban  Annual 
Conference  in  full  connection,  Dr. 
Stockwell  said,  while  18  months  ago 
there  were  only  1 1 . 

At  one  service,  Bishop  Henley  or- 
dained seven  deacons  and  three  elders. 

"We  were  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  high  quality  of  the  young 
men  and  women  studying  at  the  semi- 
nary," Dr.  Stockwell  said. 

Shortly  before  the  three  left  Cuba, 
a  minister  there  told  them:  "Do  not 
worry  about  us.  The  church  is  strong, 
God  sustains  us,  and  we  will  be  true 
to  our  Christ." 

Bishop  Clare  Purcell  Dies 

A  heart  attack  took  the  life  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  retired  Methodist  Bishop 
Clare  Purcell  of  Birmingham,   Ala. 

The  79-year-old  bishop  was  a  lead- 
er in  the  unification  of  the  three 
branches  of  Methodism  into  The 
Methodist  Church  in  1939.  At  one 
time,  he  was  president  of  the  Meth- 
odist Council  of  Bishops,  and  the 
church's  Council  on  World  Service 
and  Finance. 

Bishop  Purcell,  a  native  of  Colum- 
bia, Ala.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1906,  and  served  several  churches  in 
Alabama  prior  to  being  elected  bishop 
in  1938.  Following  his  election  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Charlotte  Area,  where 
he  served  for  10  years  before  being 
assigned  to  the  Birmingham  Area, 
where  he  served  until  retirement  in 
1956. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  three 
children,    and   several   grandchildren. 

75  Churches  Contribute 
$427,061  to  World  Missions 

Fifteen  Methodist  churches  gave  a 
total  of  8427.061  through  the  Ad- 
vance Special  Program  to  the  Division 
of  World  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Board   of   Missions. 

Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  treasurer  of 
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the  division,  reports  that  the  15 
churches  were  the  highest  contribu- 
tors out  of  an  estimated  25,000  of 
Methodism's  39,000  churches  giving 
to  Advance  Specials  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31,   1963. 

Advance  Specials  are  voluntary  gifts 
to  home  and  overseas  missions  and  to 
overseas  relief  by  churches,  groups, 
and  individuals  over  and  above  the 
regular  giving  by  a  local  church  to 
World  Service. 

Leading  the  top  15  contributors 
was  the  Marvin  Methodist  Church  of 
Tyler,  Texas,  with  contributions  total- 
ing $74,402.  In  second  place  was  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  with  $50,000. 

Other  contributors  and  their  total 
giving  were:  St.  Luke's  Methodist, 
Houston,  Texas,  $30,820;  St.  Luke's 
Methodist,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
$30,676;  First  Methodist,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  $30,005;  Highland  Park  Meth- 
odist, Dallas,  Texas,  $26,700;  Henne- 
pin Avenue  Methodist,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  $24,510;  First  Methodist, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  $24,455;  St.  John's 
Methodist,  Augusta,  Ga.,  $21,635; 
First  Methodist,  Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak., 
$21,395;  Boston  Avenue  Methodist, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  $21,034;  Galloway  Me- 
morial Methodist,  Jackson,  Miss.,  $19- 
284;  First  Methodist,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
$17,580;  Centenary  Methodist,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.,  $17,460;  and  Eden- 
ton  Street  Methodist,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
$17,105. 

Allot  970  Floor  Seats 
For  General  Conference 

More  than  900  persons  will  have 
seats  on  the  conference  floor  during 
sessions  of  the  1964  General  Con- 
ference of  The  Methodist  Church 
opening  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  26. 

Dr.  Leon  T.  Moore,  General  Con- 
ference secretary,  has  announced  that 
those  to  be  seated  will  include  858 
elected  delegates,  19  representatives 
from  provisional  conferences  and  mis- 
sions, and  33  general  secretaries  of 
the  general  boards  and  commissions. 

Voting  privileges  extend  only  to  the 
858  elected  delegates.  The  others, 
however,  will  have  floor  privileges 
when  matters  pertaining  to  their  coun- 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

APRIL 

12 — National  Christian  College  Day. 
18-26 — Meeting     of     the     Methodist 

Council  of  Bishops,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
22-24 — Annual    Meeting    of    the    U.S. 

Conference    of    the    World    Council 

of  Churches,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
26 — General       Conference      of      The 

Methodist      Church      convenes      in 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roger  V .  Loria  of  V.  Loria  &  Sons,  bowling  supplies 


Why  Roger  V,  Loria  uses  a  postage  meter 

to  mail  14  letters  a  day- 


"Mail  is  incidental  in  a  business 
such  as  ours.  And  thafs  why  we  put 
in  this  little  Pitney-Bowes  postage 
meter.  It  frees  us  from  the  bother 
of  buying  and  storing  and  sticking 
stamps  and  inefficient  pre-stamped 
envelopes.  I  was  skeptical  about  a 
postage  meter  at  first,  but  the  longer 
we  have  it,  the  more  we  like  it." 

Maybe  mail  isn't  a  big  thing  in 
your  business,  either.  But  you  can 
still  have  the  big-business  benefits 
of  metered  mail— with  Pitney-Bowes 
DM,  the  little  low-cost  postage 
meter  machine  made  for  small 
business.  Over  one-third  of  DM 
users  average  less  than  $1  a  day 
in  postage! 

You're  through  sticking  stamps! 
And  safeguarding  fragile  adhesive 
stamps  in  a  stamp  box.  And  running 
down  to  the  postoffice  when  you  run 
out  of  stamps.  Metered  mail  needs 
less  handling  in  the  postoffice,  can 
often  go  out  on  earlier  trains  and 
planes. 

With  the  DM,  you  print  postage 
as  you  need  it  for  any  class  of  mail 


^  Pitney-Bowes 


—  directly  on  the  envelope,  or 
special  gummed  tape  for  parcel  post. 
At  the  same  time,  print  your  own 
small  ad,  if  you  want  one. 


The  postoffice  sets  your  meter  for 
as  much  postage  as  you  want  to  buy. 
The  meter  protects  your  postage 
from  loss,  damage,  diversion;  gives 
you  automatic  and  accurate  postage 
accounting;  double  registers  show 
postage  used,  and  postage  on  hand. 

Powered  models  for  larger  mailers. 
Ask  the  nearest  Pitney-Bowes  office 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  meter 
you  need  —  1 70  offices  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Call  today. 

FREE:  New  booklet,  "8  Questions  to  Ask 
Yourself  About  Your  Use  of  the  U.  S. 
Mails"  plus  handy  chart  of  latest  postal 
rates. 


O  Originator  of  the 
~   Postage  Meter 


!    Pitney-Bowes, 

Inc. 

9138  Pacific  St. 

Stamford, 

Conn. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  postal 
m     rate  chart. 

\       Nnnm 
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SHE  USED  TO  WORRY  ABOUT 
WEARING  A  HEARING  AID! 


When  she  first  bought  her  Radioear 
900  hearing  aid  she  often  looked  into 
a  mirror  to  make  certain  that  it  was 
unnoticeable.  But  now  her  mind  is  at 
ease.  Her  friends  still  don't  know  that 
she  wears  a  hearing  aid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Radioear  900  is  so  light, 
so  comfortable  and  its  tones  are  so 
natural  that  she  hardly  knows  she's 
wearing  it.  It  fits  perfectly  behind  her 
ear  and  is  completely  hidden  by  a 
wisp  of  hair.  She's  glad  she  discovered 
the  Radioear  900.  Why  don't  you  find 
out  more  about  it?  Clip  this  ad  today 
and  send  it  to  Radioear  Corporation, 
Dept.  E,  Valley  Brook  Road,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa. 


lor  better  hearing 
.  .  .  naturally! 


ARIZONA'S  $100  MILLION 
RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY 

Tucson,  Qbm*iUoiQlhM 

Announce! 
FIRST   YEAR   INTRODUCTORY 

APARTMENT   RENTAL   PROGRAM 
October  1,  1963  -  October  1,  1964 

$90      One   Bedrm  Apt  monthly $    45 

$110    Two   Bedrm  Apt  monthly $    55 

$200    Luxury   Apt   monthly $100 


l   ami  'l  bedroom  apartments 

TEST  YOUR  RETIREMENT  PLANS 

With  "resort  living"  -'it  "stay  at  home"  rentals. 
Be  our  neighbor  in  America's  sunniest,  health- 
iest climate  amid  thousands  of  acres  of  lush  green 
valley  land.  Ideal  for  golf,  flowers,  gardens, 
swimming,  fishing,  rilling,  hobbies,  crafts,  sun- 
sets and  views.  RELAXED  OR  ACTIVE  LEI- 
SURE, FREE  LITERATURE  on  friendly  TUC- 
SON GREEN  VALLEY  and  its  NON-PROFIT 
SPONSOR.  WRITE  NOW.  MAXON,  ROOM 
653,  2644  E.  SPEEDWAY,  TUCSON,  ARIZONA. 


This  painting  by  the  noted  artist 
Warner  Sallman  was  presented  to 
Methodist-related  Baldwin  Boys 
School,  Bangalore,  India,  by  Illinois 
Area  through  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions.  It  shows  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  office  reading  to  a  boy. 

tries  or  interests  are  being  discussed. 
An  official  list  of  delegates  to  the 
General  Conference  reveals  that  1,079 
persons  have  been  named  reserve  del- 
egates by  the  annual  conferences. 

Board  of  Missions  Approves 
Sweeping  Structure  Changes 

Sweeping  structure  changes  that 
would  unify  administration  and  pro- 
motion of  Methodist  missions  at  home 
and  abroad  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  If  endorsed 
by  General  Conference,  the  changes 
would  be  made  next  fall. 

The  reorganization  plan,  drafted  by 
a  special  structure  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  board's  executive  com- 
mittee, was  passed  by  an  84  to  7 
vote  after  three  days  of  sharp  debate. 
Among  its  major  provisions  are: 

1.  A  single  general  secretary  of  the 


board,  rather  than  the  four  of  equal 
rank  who  are  serving  at  present. 

2.  Four  associate  general  secre- 
taries heading  four  units  whose  work 
is  redefined:  Division  of  World  Mis- 
sions, Division  of  National  Missions, 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Ser- 
vice, and  the  Joint  Commission  (for- 
merly Section)  of  Education  and  Cul- 
tivation. Women  would  be  assured  two 
of  the  top  five  executive  posts. 

3.  Single  administration  of  all  mis- 
sions work  by  merging  the  Woman's 
Division's  Department  of  Work  in 
Home  Fields  with  the  Division  of 
National  Missions  (retaining  the  latter 
name),  and  the  Woman's  Division's 
Department  of  Work  in  Foreign  Fields 
with  the  Division  of  World  Missions 
(under  the  latter  name).  A  single 
administrator  would  supervise  each 
mission  field  or  area  of  work.  Wom- 
en would  be  guaranteed  at  least  40 
percent  of  elected  staff  positions 
(they  now  hold  43  percent  of  the  57 
such  positions ) . 

4.  Single  financial  supervision  un- 
der one  treasurer,  replacing  the  cur- 
rent system  of  treasurers  for  each 
major  division. 

5.  Unified  missionary'  education, 
cultivation,  and  promotion  under  a 
new  Joint  Commission  of  Education 
and  Cultivation.  This  would  include 
a  single  Advance  Department  to  raise 
funds  for  specific  missionary  projects, 
and  single  editorial,  audio-visual,  and 
missionary   education   staffs. 

Under  the  new  structure,  the  Wom- 
an's Division  would  have  as  major 
functions  programs  for  local  Wom- 
an's Societies,  woman's  leadership 
training,  and  promoting  Christian  so- 
cial relations.  Funds  received  from 
local  Woman's  Societies  would  be  al- 
located to  the  World  and  National 
Missions  divisions  for  mission  projects 
of  special  interest  to  women. 

The  139-member  board  itself  would 
have  more  women  members  and  be 


Prior  to  Universal  Bible  Sunday,  members  of  Peachtree  Road  Methodist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  asked  to  bring  old  Bibles  for  display.  Holding  4  of  38  Bibles 
shown  are  (from  left):  D.  11.  Finchcr,  good  literature  chairman;  Walter  McDonald 
holding    1599    Breeches    Bible;    Mrs.    McDonald;    and    Pastor    Frank    Moorhead. 
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organized  so  smaller  groups  of  its 
members  can  take  a  greater  role  in 
missions  policy-making,  which  has 
been  largely  a  staff  function. 

Other  fields  of  board  actions  in- 
cluded: 

Autonomy:  Adoption  of  a  policy 
statement  saying  it  "rejoices  in  the 
strength  that  autonomy  can  give"  to 
Methodist  churches  overseas  that 
choose  to  become  independent  and 
self-governing.  The  Methodist  con- 
ferences of  Burma,  Liberia,  and  Cuba 
have,  within  the  last  year,  requested 
autonomy. 

Ecumenicity:  After  hearing  reports 
of  increasing  co-operation  with  other 
denominations,  the  board  approved 
pilot  or  exploratory  projects  involv- 
ing other  missionary  societies  in  three 
new  nations  and  one  territory  of  Af- 
frica:  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Togo, 
and  Bechuanaland. 

Finances:  Though  the  per-member 
contribution  by  Methodists  to  mis- 
sions was  only  about  5^  a  week,  the 
board  reported  record  income  for  last 
year  of  $34.4  million.  Of  this,  half 
went  to  overseas  mission  work  and  a 
third  went  to  home  missions.  Woman's 
Societies  and  Wesleyan  Service  Guilds 
continued  as  the  largest  source  of  mis- 
sionary income,  contributing  30  per- 
cent ($10.2  million)  of  the  board's 
income. 

Missionaries:  The  Office  of  Mission- 
ary Personnel  reported  125  openings 
for  young  men  and  women  to  serve  as 
special-term  missionaries  in  the  U.S. 
and  overseas.  Fifteen  single  men  are 
being  recruited  for  work  in  the  Congo 
(total  service  three  years)  and  eight 
laymen  are  sought  for  one-year  ser- 
vice in  new  inner-city  programs. 

New  Editors  Named  for 
Together/Christian   Advocate 

Richard  C.  Underwood  and  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Wall  have  been  named 
editors  of  Together  and  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  respectively. 

Announcement  of  the  appointments 
was  made  by  Lovick  Pierce,  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  and  Dr.  Ewing  T.  Way- 
land,  editorial  director  of  Together 
and  the  Christian  Advocate. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  made  execu- 
tive editor  in  1960  after  joining  the 
Together  Staff  in  1957.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University's 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  with  a 
master's  degree. 

Born  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  Mr.  Under- 
wood attended  elementary  and  high 
school  there.  He  has  a  BA  degree 
from  Hiram  College  with  a  major  in 
English.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (jg)  after 
two  years  of  active  duty  at  Atlantic 
Fleet   Headquarters,   Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  Wall  became  managing  editor 
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— Air — Escorted 

Visiting  Cradles  of  History  and  Religion  in 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Tur- 
key, and   Greece 

July   30-Aug.   20 — Rev.   C.    Don   Cilmore 

Oct.    15 -Nov.    4 — Rev.    David    W.   Skeen 

Free   Folder  on   Request— WRITE   TODAY 

WAYFARER    CROUP    TRAVEL,    inc. 
Suite    254,    Hotel    Alms,    Cincinnati    6,    Ohio 


Pulpit  and  Choir  Robes 


51  years  serving  Churches.  You  have 
our  unconditional  guarantee  of  the 
finest  in  church  vestments.  Each  gown 
individually  tailored.  Write  for  Free 
catalog.  Give  name  of  church  desig- 
nating whether  pulpit  or  choir. 

BENTLEY  &  SIMON,  Inc.  Dept.  M-5 
7  West  36th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Every  year  more  churches 
buy  Monroe  Tables!  Real 
proof  our  factory  prices 
save  you  money.  Tested 
"DONOR  PLAN"  and  new 
catalog  FREE!  Write  today! 

THE  MONROE  CO.  59  Churcn  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 
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YOU'D  NEVER  GUESS  THAT 
HE  HAS  NERVE  DEAFNESS! 


He  used  to  avoid  the  telephone.  He 
also  avoided  personal  contacts.  He 
could  hear  people,  but  he  couldn't 
understand  them.  He  knew  that  he 
needed  help,  but  the  thought  of  wear- 
ing a  hearing  aid  distressed  him.  Then 
he  discovered  the  Radioear  900.  This 
tiny  hearing  aid  fits  inconspicuously 
behind  his  ear.  Yet  it  has  superb  to- 
nal qualities.  Now  he  uses  the  tele- 
phone naturally.  And  he  no  longer 
avoids  friends.  For  the  first  time  in 
years,  he's  enjoying  good  hearing.  For 
more  information  about  the  Radioear 
900,  clip  this  ad  today  and  send  it  to 
Radioear  Corporation,  Dept.  E,  Valley 
Brook  Road,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
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Memorial  Bells  by  Schulmerich® — a 
stirring  and  lasting  tribute  to  your 
loved  one.  A  unique  and  wonderful 
gift  for  your  church.  Schulmerich 
Bells  are  the  finest  you  can  give  .  .  . 
accepted  as  the  standard  of  the  world. 
There  is  one  to  fit  every  church  — 
grand  or  small. 

Schulmerich  Bells  are  a  gratifying 
gift  to  give  in  your  own  lifetime,  in 
your  own  name.  Appropriate  plaque 
if  you  wish.  Write  for  information 
and  brochure. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

3144  Carillon  Hill  •  Sellersville,  Pa. 
World's  Most  Honored  Name  in  Carillons,  Bells,  Chimes. 

•Trademark  of  Sehulmerich  Carillons  Inc. 


Mr.  Wall  Mr.    Underwood 

of  the  Christian  Advocate  in  1960. 
He  had  joined  the  Together  staff 
in  1959  as  an  associate  editor. 

He  is  a  native  of  Monroe,  Ga.,  and 
was  named  the  outstanding  journal- 
ism graduate  at  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1949  by  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  journalism  fraternity.  After 
service  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as 
public-relations  officer,  he  returned 
to  Emory  and  earned  a  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  from  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Georgia  Conference. 
Prior  to  his  military  service,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  for  three  years. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Mrs.  Howard  L.  May  of  Clayton, 
Mo.,  Mrs.  Daisy  H.  Stocking  of  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  Elmer  Frasier  of 
Boulder,   Colo.,   and  Ralph  L.   Jester 

of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  received  mem- 
berships in  the  Methodist  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Philanthropy  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Methodist  Hospi- 
tals and  Homes. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Kuhn,  formerly 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  Washington,  D.C., 
has  become  director  of  the  communi- 
cation division  of  the  Glide  Urban 
Center   in   San   Francisco,    Calif. 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Six  more  Methodists  who 
have  had  100  or  more  birth- 
days join  the  Century  Club  of 
Together  this  month. 

Mrs.  Alvin  Florey,  102,  Wash- 
ington,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Flyette,  100, 
Scranton,    Pa. 

Mrs.  Alma  Prunty,  100,  Madi- 
son, S.Dak. 

Edwin  Benton,  100,  Cimarron, 
Kans. 

Cus  Anderson,  100,  Carl  Junc- 
tion,  Mo. 

J.  D.  Huddleston,  100,  Que- 
beck,  Tenn. 

When  making  nominations 
for  the  Century  Club,  please 
give  nominee's  name,  address, 
birth  date,  and  where  church 
membership  is  held. 


RAISE  FUNDS 

14JUU  Keep-iake   Plated 


Hundreds  of  church  groups  are  selling  these 
lovely  Commemorative  plates  to  raise  money 
for  building  funds,   organs,   furnishings,  etc. 

Your  group  will  enjoy  this  fascinating  and 
yet  dignified  means  of  raising  funds.  Imagine 
how  eager  each  member  will  be  to  have  a 
lovely  gold-bordered  plate,  picturing  her  own 
church  in  the  warm  soft  tones  of  a  photograph. 

•  Initial     orders     for     as     few    as    25     plates, 
reorders   for   12  or  more. 

•  Large    10    inch    gold-bordered    plates. 

For    sample    and    illustrated    literature    write: 

PRESTON  -  HOPKINSON  CO. 

Dept.  T,   Appomattox,   Virginia 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1879  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Readers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies  at  the  following  low  prices  POSTPAID: 

1st      Reader $2.50     4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd     Reader $2.75     5th   Reader $3.75 

3rd     Reader $3.25     6th   Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,    Dept.     TR-4,    Rowan,    Iowa 


SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFERS  NEW  ElH'i'ATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science- 
research.  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President.   452   Beacon  Street,    Boston    15,    Massachusetts. 


GREENVILLE   COLLEGE 


For  catalog  and 
program  folder: 


4-year  liberal  arts,  coeducation;  fully 
accredited;  in  charming  town  near  St. 
Louis;  affiliated  with  Free  Methodist 
Church.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees — Edu- 
cation, Natural  Science.  Theology. 
Business,  Music  Ed.  18  majors.  Dedi- 
cated to  developing  mature  Christian 
philosophy  through  quality  education. 
Financial  aid  available. 

Write  Director  of  Admissions 
333  E.  College  Ave..  Greenville,  III. 


MIDDLE  EAST  TOUR 


$797«p 


21   DAYS,  ALL  MEALS,  HOTEL 
&   ALL  TRANSPORTATION 

CONDUCT  YOUR  OWN  GROUP 
TO  THE  HOLY  LAND  GRATIS! 

for    information  &  descriptive  folders  write 

\Wholesale  Tours  International, mc.i 

(Specialists   in    Holy   Land   Travel) 
500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  36  -  Wl  7-0470 
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THERE  WAS  BETTER  NEWS 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


I 


N  THE  show  window  of  a  Chicago  art  store 
some  years  ago  was  displayed  a  prominent 
artist's  conception  of  the  Crucifixion.  While 
studying  it,  a  businessman  sensed  someone 
standing  by  his  side  and,  looking  down,  saw  a 
street  urchin  engrossed  in  the  masterpiece. 

Touching  the  lad  on  the  shoulder,  and  point- 
ing to  the  picture,  the  businessman  said,  "Sonny, 
what  does  that  picture  mean?" 

The  lad  took  him  seriously,  thinking  he  must 
be  a  very  ignorant  person.  "Don'cha  know?" 
he  asked,  incredulously.  "That  there  man  is  Jesus, 
an'  them  others  is  Roman  soljers,  an'  the  woman 
that's  crying — that's  his  mother.  .  .  .  They  killed 
him!" 

With  that  the  boy  turned  back  for  another 
look  and  the  businessman  turned  away.  He  had 
gone  only  a  few  steps  when  the  lad  came  hurry- 
ing up  behind  him  and  tugged  at  his  sleeve. 
"Mister,"  the  urchin  exclaimed,  "  I  forgot  to  tell 
yuh:  He  rose  again!" 

That  last  bit  of  news  made  all  the  difference. 

There  were  hundreds  of  preachers  in  the  days 
of  Jesus,  for  it  was  a  generation  that  was  spiri- 
tually adrift.  Any  man  who  could  speak  with  any 
authority  was  sure  of  an  audience.  Some  of  them 
swayed  multitudes.  But  Jesus  alone  survived 
because  he  rose  again. 

Jesus'  rising  again  set  the  skeptical  and  scien- 
tific Greek  world  to  wondering.  What  kind  of 
man  could  be  in  the  tomb  one  day  and  alive 
the  next?  It  was  the  Resurrection  that  produced 
the  Christian  church. 

The  street  urchin's  words  contained  the  ex- 
planation of  the  New  Testament.  Beginning 
with  the  Gospels  and  continuing  through  the 
Letters  of  Paul,  the  entire  Christian  Scripture 
represents  the  product  of  the  early  faith  in  the 
Resurrection. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  hailed  today  as 
the  greatest  exposition  of  idealism  ever  to  issue 
from  human  lips,  but  it  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten had  it  not  been  that  the  One  who  preached 
those  ideals  rose  from  the  dead.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale, 
famous  preacher  of  Birmingham,  England,  wrote 
that  the  best  news  he  ever  heard  was  about  the 
Resurrection: 

"Christ  is  alive,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Alive!" 
Then  I  paused.  "Alive!"  I  paused  again.  "Alive!" 
Can  that  be  really  true?  Living  as  really  as  I 


myself  am?  I  got  up  and  walked  about  repeat- 
ing, "Christ  is  living!  Christ  is  living!"  At  first 
it  seemed  strange  and  hardly  true,  but  at  last  it 
came  upon  me  as  a  burst  of  sudden  glory;  yes, 
"Christ  is  alive." 

We  sing  Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today;  we 
rise  early  in  the  morning  to  attend  a  sunrise 
service;  we  join  in  solemn  rituals;  and  we  recite 
ancient  creeds — in  all  of  which  we  declare  our 
confidence  in  the  Resurrection.  But  this  Easter 
gives  us  a  new  opportunity  to  lay  hold  on  the 
reality  of  this  greatest  fact  in  our  Christian  faith. 

As  soon  as  we  awaken  on  Easter  morning,  let 
us  take  time  to  compose  our  minds.  Let  us  sit 
with  our  New  Testament  open  before  us  and  let 
us  read  thoughtfully  and  imaginatively  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Resurrection. 

It  makes  no  difference  which  one  of  the  Gos- 
pels it  may  be,  the  amazing  fact  is  always  the 
same:  Christ  is  alive! 

Say  it  over  to  yourself  a  dozen  times — 50 
times,  100  times — until  it  is  singing  itself  into 
the  last  crevice  of  your  soul. 

The  cross  did  not  end  it.  The  hope  He  raised 
is  a  justified  hope.  We  can  go  on  hoping,  reach- 
ing out!  He  who  raised  the  hopes  is  alive! 

Pilate  and  the  chief  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
ruthless  and  callous,  were  completely  masters 
of  the  situation  1900  years  ago.  Now  it  is  Easter, 
and  what  do  they  have  to  say?  Right  has  seemed 
helpless  in  many  other  situations.  The  greedy 
have  been  getting  ahead,  and  the  vulgar  and 
vicious  have  been  cocksure.  But  at  last  we  have 
come  into  our  own. 

Easter  is  our  day!  The  righteous  have  been 
vindicated.  Jesus  is  alive! 

Get  the  feel  of  the  words.  Sense  the  fact  that 
the  risen  Lord  is  again  in  the  street  where  fair- 
dealing  men  and  women  are  standing  firmly  in 
behalf  of  their  ideals.  He  is  very  much  alive  and 
alongside  them. 

If  you  can  honestly  say,  "My  life  is  the  kind 
of  life  God  can  endorse,"  then  take  all  the  com- 
fort and  strength  there  is  in  it.  Christ  is  alive 
and  standing  alongside  you!  This  is  the  greatest 
good  news  anyone  can  ever  hear. 


This   article   is   drawn    from    material   which    was   prepared 
by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith  before  his  death  last  April. — Editors. 
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What  promises  to  be  the  most  exciting  General  Conference  since  Methodist 
reunification  in  1939  begins  April  26  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  How  do  the  858  voting  delegates 

consider,  decide,  and  act?  What  are  the  big  issues?  Here  from  the  man  who  will  deliver 
the  Episcopal  Address  opening  the  conference,  is  an  authoritative  report. 


GENERAL 

CONE 


Profile 


NCE: 


review 


By  GERALD  KENNEDY 

Bishop,   Los   Angeles   Area 


B 


ISHOPS  OF  The  Methodist 
Church  are  expected  to  be  seen  at 
the  General  Conference,  but  they 
are  not  expected  to  be  heard.  They 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  deliver 
the  Episcopal  Address  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conference,  and  they 
may  speak  to  board  or  agency  re- 
ports of  which  they  are  chairmen. 
Most  also  preside  at  one  general 
session.  But  they  do  not  debate  and 
they  do  not  make  motions — a  wise 
arrangement  which  helps  to  safe- 
guard our  denomination's  demo- 
cratic organization. 

This  unique  meeting  of  Method- 
ists is  a  strange  and  wonderful 
gathering.  Here  legislation  for  the 
church  is  adopted  and  amended. 
Here  is  the  only  authoritative  voice, 
the  only  policy-making  body,  of 
Methodism.  The  858  voting  dele- 
gates (half  of  them  laymen,  half 
ministers)  come  from  all  over 
the  world,  along  with  fraternal 
delegates    from    other    Methodist 


churches.  The  ministers  are  elected 
by  their  fellow  ministers  and  the 
laymen  are  elected  by  dieir  fellow 
laymen  at  each  annual  conference, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  1 
delegate  for  each  70  ministerial 
members  of  the  conference.  Just 
being  present  gives  any  man  or 
woman  a  dramatic  sense  that  the 
world  is  indeed  our  parish,  as  John 
Wesley  declared. 

The  Communion  Service  will 
bring  men  of  all  races  to  die  Lord's 
table.  After  the  preliminary  matters 
of  organization  and  courtesy  are 
cared  for,  the  great  lawmaking,  de- 
bating, time-consuming,  democratic 
body  of  Methodism  will  start  on  its 
ponderous  two-week  journey. 

The  Episcopal  Address  is  given 
at  the  opening  session,  which  this 
year  will  be  Sunday  night,  April  26. 
It  has  been  criticized  and  voted  on 
page  by  page  until  it  becomes  the 
joint  message  of  the  whole  Council 
of     Bishops     to     The     Methodist 


Church.  Since  I  have  the  high  honor 
of  delivering  it  this  time,  I  can  say 
only  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  promotional  document  but  an 
address  covering  the  state  of  the 
world  and  The  Methodist  Church. 
It  is  our  hope  that  Methodist  lay- 
men later  may  want  to  pick  it  up 
and  read  it.  It  can  be  said  with  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  be  the  best 
one  ever  delivered,  but  it  may  be 
the  shortest. 

One  sure  thing  a  General  Con- 
ference will  do  is  tinker  with  the 
machinery  of  the  church.  Every 
board  and  agency  will  want  some- 
thing changed,  something  omitted, 
and  something  added  to  its  rides. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  keep  our 
organization  up  to  date,  and  while 
there  is  no  virtue  in  inefficiency,  we 
spend  too  much  time  tithing  "mint 
and  dill  and  cumin"  and  neglect- 
ing "the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  justice  and  mercy  and  faith" 
(Matthew    23:23).    But,    like    the 
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poor,  we  have  legalists  with  us  al- 
ways, and  tampering  with  the 
Discipline  will  seem  important  to 
some  of  the  brethren. 

The   Big   Issues 

The  Central  Jurisdiction:  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  issue 
to  come  before  us  [see  Powwow, 
page  16].  This  part  of  our  organized 
church  stands  for  segregation  in  the 
mind  of  the  world,  and  to  ignore  it 
is  to  forfeit  our  moral  and  religious 
leadership.  The  problem  is  how  to 
handle  the  abolition  of  die  Central 
Jurisdiction  without  destroying  the 
minority  rights  of  Negro  Method- 
ists, a  point  often  overlooked  by  die 
idealists.  I  hope  we  will  not  spend 
days  debating  this  issue,  as  we  did 
in  1960.  I  hope  our  Negro  brethren 
will  have  made  clear  what  seems 
best  to  them.  And  I  hope  we  can 
find  a  way  in  which  the  moderates 
of  the  South  can  walk  with  confi- 
dence. Let  all  the  church  pray  diat 
all  the  members  of  the  General 
Conference  may  receive  extra  por- 
tions of  grace,  wisdom,  and  love  for 
the  confronting  of  this  issue. 

Mcthodist-EUB  Merger:  The  two 
commissions  of  the  two  churches 
will  submit  a  plan  of  union  to  the 
conference  which  must  be  approved 
before  it  goes  to  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Conference  in 
1966.  While  I  have  heard  no  one 
speak  against  the  merger  as  such, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  ques- 
tions raised  in  regard  to  specific 
proposals.  Some  question  the  wis- 
dom of  leaving  certain  EUB  pro- 
cedures unchanged  for  12  years.  If 
we  are  not  ready  yet  to  become  one 
church,  why  not  wait  12  years  or 
whatever  time  is  necessary  until  we 
are?  Have  we  thought  through  and 
formulated  our  affirmation  of  faith? 
The  Methodist  Articles  of  Beligion 
are  rooted  in  the  Incarnation,  while 
the  EUB  creed  tends  to  start  with 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  Maybe  this 
needs  some  longer  consideration  by 
theologians  of  both  churches.  What 
about  the  suggested  name:  The 
United  Methodist  Church?  Is  it  ac- 
curate— and,  for  that  matter,  is  it 
honest?  We  have  spent  more  than 
a  century  getting  rid  of  adjectives 
until  we  have  the  simple,  estab- 
lished, honored  name:  The  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Someone  is  going  to  say  that  by 


raising  these  questions,  I  am  op- 
posed to  union.  Not  at  all,  nor  are 
the  many  Methodists  who  have 
made  these  criticisms.  If  I  may  say 
so,  the  strategy  is  sometimes  to 
imply  that  either  one  takes  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  commission  without 
alteration,  or  else  one  is  labeled  as 
opposing  the  plan  altogedier.  Let 
this  General  Conference  not  allow 
steamroller  tactics  to  be  applied  to 
any  proposition.  Let  us  debate  de- 
tails vigorously  and  fairly,  for  by 
so  doing  we  lay  a  firmer  foundation. 

The  Neiv  Hymnal:  The  result  of 
tiiousands  of  hours  of  study  and 
discussion,  it  will  be  presented 
to  the  conference  for  adoption.  I 
speak  as  the  least  of  the  saints;  but 
in  my  untutored  judgment,  it  is  a 
great  accomplishment.  There  are 
more  of  the  good  old  revival  songs 
and  there  are  some  new  hymns  with 
the  kind  of  music  the  musicians  ap- 
preciate. The  responsive  Scriptures 
come  alive  and  march.  Some 
mechanical  matters  such  as  index- 
ing have  been  greatly  simplified. 
There  are  a  few  hymns  which  I 
wish  had  been  included,  but  I  was 
voted  down.  There  are  a  few 
hymns  which,  if  left  out,  would 
have  left  me  with  no  personal  sense 
of  loss.  But  as  a  book  for  a  great 
church  which  includes  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  improved. 

The  Ministry:  There  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Conference 
a  most  important  report  from  the 
Study  Committee  on  the  Ministry. 
It  will  suggest  some  far-reaching 
changes  in  ordination,  and  redefini- 
tion of  the  two  orders,  deacon  and 
elder.  This  is  long  overdue  in 
Methodism,  in  my  opinion,  for  our 
policy  has  tended  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  ordination.  Confer- 
ence membership  is  the  essential 
tiling  with  us  so  that  we  have  been 
willing  to  ordain  laymen  and  lay- 
women  as  if  such  action  is  of 
secondary  importance.  If  we  are 
to  be  prepared  to  make  our  greatest 
contributions  to  the  ecumenical 
movement,  we  need  to  straighten 
out  the  tangled  lines  of  our  ordina- 
tion practice  and  theory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  diat  we  may  come  closer  to 
the  spirit  of  our  tradition  and  more 
biblical  in  our  definition  of  the  min- 
istry. 

The  Episcopacy:  One  of  the  most 


complete  studies  and  surveys  of  the 
past  quadrennium  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Co-ordinating  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  the  episcopacy. 
Do  not  expect  me  to  write  on  the 
subject  entirely  objectively,  so  make 
allowances  for  my  personal  preju- 
dices. The  study  has  produced 
several  long  documents  with  much 
interesting  information,  including  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  episco- 
pacy. Each  bishop  was  interviewed 
and  tried  to  describe  the  dangers 
and  wonders  of  his  job  as  best  he 
could.  I  suppose  that  if  an  hour  on 
the  couch  is  good  for  our  people, 
it  also  is  good  for  us.  Some  very 
good  suggestions  came  out  of  the 
study  for  procedures  of  the  Council 
of  Bishops  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

A  considerable  number  of  legisla- 
tive items  in  connection  with  the 
episcopacy  will  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Conference.  One  is  to  the 
effect  that  bishops  must  retire  four 
years  earlier — for  many  of  us,  at 
age  68.  Is  this  because  die  Co- 
ordinating Council  thinks  bishops 
work  harder  than  ministers,  who 
can  serve  pastorates  until  they  are 
72?  You  can  get  a  good  many  argu- 
ments on  that  one.  Are  we  a  special 
class  within  the  church?  I  have  had 
it  dinned  into  my  ears  constantly 
that  bishops  are  an  office  and  not  a 
third  order.  But,  as  I  have  remarked 
to  Bishops  Richard  C.  Raines  and 
F.  Gerald  Ensley,  if  we  have  not 
yet  attained  grace  to  be  Calvin- 
istically  damned  for  the  glory 
of  God,  at  least  we  may  retire 
earlier  for  the  good  of  The  Method- 
ist Church  if  the  General  Confer- 
ence should  desire. 

Board  of  Missions  Reorganiza- 
tion: A  plan  will  be  submitted  by 
a  special  committee  which  has 
wrestled  with  this  for  many  months. 
The  problem  is  to  maintain  a  re- 
sponsible autonomy  for  Methodist 
women  and,  at  the  same  time, 
eliminate  parallel  administration  on 
the  mission  field.  This  is  not  an  easy 
diing  to  accomplish,  and  General 
Conference  must  decide  whedier 
or  not  the  Board  of  Missions  com- 
mittee has  succeeded.  There  is 
practically  universal  recognition  of 
the  problem,  but  there  is  far  from 
universal  agreement  as  to  the  solu- 
tion. With  a  church  as  big  as  ours, 
we  must  maintain  our  proved  effec- 
tiveness while  we  seek  to  remedy 
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our  infirmities.  In  the  same  general 
category  is  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion for  the  Board  of  Education.  I 
say  less  about  it  because  I  know 
nothing  about  it  firsthand. 

Inactive  Members:  Almost  cer- 
tainly we  must  do  something  about 
the  mystery  of  missing  Methodist 
members.  Ever  since  we  did  away 
with  our  Inactive  list  in  local- 
church  records,  we  have  been 
plagued  by  the  questions  of  how, 
when,  and  why  we  remove  names 
from  the  membership  rolls.  If  ap- 
portionments are  based  partially  on 
membership,  the  brethren  are 
understandably  reluctant  to  carry 
dead  wood  for  five  years — for  if 
Methodists  are  not  around,  they  are 
financial  liabilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  the  church  just  a  service 
club  from  which  members  are  re- 
moved if  drey  do  not  pay  their  dues 
or  fail  to  attend  a  minimum  per- 


centage of  the  meetings?  What  did 
Paul  mean  when  he  called  it  the 
body  of  Christ?  And  why  do  we 
lose  so  many  members  anyway?  I 
suggest  we  need  another  category 
upon  which  we  will  not  base  appor- 
tionments. I  dare  to  say  that  the 
General  Conference  needs  to  re- 
think the  nature  of  the  church  and 
establish  some  better  procedure  for 
keeping  our  members  within  the 
reach  of  pastoral  care. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Methodist 
union  took  place.  This  General 
Conference  will  be  presented  a  sug- 
gested quadrennial  program  called: 
One  Witness  in  One  World.  In 
1966,  we  will  celebrate  our  second 
centennial,  and  it  seems  proper  to 
remember  and  look  forward.  The 
program  contemplates  stimulation 
of  a  deeper  sense  of  our  Methodist 
unitv  around  the  world  and  the  en- 


couragement of  programs  to  make 
our  unified  witness  more  effective. 
We  are  to  become  more  aware  of 
our  unity  with  all  Christians,  be- 
ginning with  the  local  church.  This 
program,  appropriately,  is  not  con- 
cerned primarily  with  quotas  or 
specific  goals.  I  have  long  thought 
that  American  Methodism  needs  a 
vision  of  its  own  fellowship  around 
the  world. 

I  long  for  one  main  reform  of 
General  Conference  procedure — a 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  closing 
business  session.  In  an  attempt  to 
finish  consideration  of  all  the  items, 
legislation  is  rushed  through  with- 
out consideration  or  debate.  Action 
is  taken  on  matters  of  serious  im- 
port without  the  delegates  having 
any  idea  of  the  issue.  We  risk  doing 
ourselves  great  harm  and  we  set  a 
disgraceful  example.  Let  us  set 
rules  which  will  not  allow  legisla- 


The  Judicial  and  the  Co-ordinating  Councils 


They  Help  Keep  the  Church  in  Order 


J  UST  AS  the  General  Conference  is 
the  highest  legislative  body  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil is  its  supreme  court. 

This  is  one  of  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  United 
States  government,  with  separations 
of  legislative,  administrative,  and 
judicial  powers. 

But  The  Methodist  Church  has  an- 
other safeguard,  lacking  in  govern- 
ment, which  holds  to  a  minimum  the 
duplication  of  efforts.  This  is  the  Co- 
ordinating Council,  a  watchdog  over 
the  general  boards  and  agencies. 

The  Judicial  Council  rules  on  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  the  General 
Conference  and  Jurisdictional,  Central, 
and  Annual  Conferences;  passes  on 
the  constitutionality  of  proposed  leg- 
islation (when  requested);  determines 
the  legality  of  actions  of  general 
boards  and  agencies,  and  decides 
conflicts  between  church  bodies  or 
conferences;  hears  appeals  from 
bishops'  decisions  of  law  and  from 
trials;  and  once  a  year  passes  upon  de- 
cisions of  law  made  by  the  bishops 
in  annual  and  district  Conferences. 
Its  decisions  are  final. 


The  Judicial  Council  is  made  up 
of  nine  members,  five  ministerial,  four 
laymen,  who  serve  for  eight  years. 
There  are  eight  alternates.  All  are 
chosen  at  the  quadrennial  General 
Conference. 

Although  the  Discipline  provides 
the  basic  requirements  for  carrying 
petitions,  appeals,  and  requests  for 
rulings  to  the  Judicial  Council,  the 
council  sets  up  its  own  method  of  or- 
ganization and  procedure. 

When  a  case  is  submitted,  with 
briefs,  arguments,  and  exhibits,  it  is 
placed  on  the  docket.  The  secretary 
sends  each  council  member  copies, 
together  with  a  digest.  Decisions  are 
handed  down  in  writing,  accompanied 
by  opinions  in  which  reasons  are 
stated  and  authorities  are  cited.  They 
appear  in  the  General  Minutes. 

The  Judicial  Council  may  act  also 
under  other  circumstances.  For  exam- 
ple, if  it  appears  that  an  act  of  the 
General  Conference  is  subject  to  more 
than  one  interpretation,  or  if  para- 
graphs of  the  Discipline  seem  to  be 
of  doubtful  meaning  or  application, 
the  council  may  hand  down  a  declara- 
tory decision  as  to  the  constitution- 


ality, meaning,  application,  and  effect 
of  such  act,  legislation,  paragraph,  or 
paragraphs. 

Since  in  any  organization  there  is 
a  possibility  of  overlapping  functions, 
the  1952  General  Conference  estab- 
lished the  Co-ordinating  Council  to 
enable  The  Methodist  Church  to  wit- 
ness with  maximum  impact  in  diverse 
fields. 

The  Co-ordinating  Council  resolves 
questions  of  duplicating  activity  or 
lack  of  co-operation  among  general 
boards  and  agencies;  studies  the 
church's  organizational  structure  and 
recommends  changes  for  effective  and 
economic  operation;  formulates  (in 
consultation  with  the  Council  of 
Bishops  and  Council  of  Secretaries ) 
plans  for  a  unified,  ongoing  church 
program;  recommends  special  days  to 
be  observed;  designates  the  agency  for 
any  special  study  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference  (when  the  con- 
ference does  not  indicate  the  agency); 
passes  on  all  general  board  or  agency 
plans  to  buy  real  estate,  to  build,  or 
to  lease  property;  and  considers  plans 
of  any  general  board  or  agency  to 
publish  a  promotional  periodical. 
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tion  to  be  passed  involving  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  far-reaching 
Methodist  policy  without  proper 
examination  and  debate.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  General  Conference 
had  intended  a  thorough  study  of 
the  episcopacy,  it  would  have  re- 
ferred it  to  the  Study  Committee 
on  the  Ministry  rather  than  the  Co- 
ordinating Council.  But  action  was 
taken  in  1960  during  the  closing 
moments  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
even  the  presiding  officer  was  aware 
of  what  had  been  voted.  The  clos- 
ing session  needs  an  overhauling. 

All  of  us  who  gather  at  Pittsburgh 
will  need  to  have  convictions  about 
The  Methodist  Church.  What  is  it? 
A  mighty  fortress  to  hold  back  the 
evil  forces  born  out  of  the  present 
chaos?  A  voice  saying  to  a  confused 
generation  that  there  is  something 
lost  beyond  the  ranges,  something 
hidden:  "Go  and  find  it." 

It  is,  in  fact,  both  of  these  things, 
and  woe  unto  us  if  our  church 
claims  only  one  imperative. 

A  General  Conference  ought  to 
give  to  the  church  a  new  sense 
of  its  might  and  power.  It  must 
give  also  a  sense  of  the  church's 
prophetic  obligations  and  be  a 
divine  blast  getting  us  off  dead 
center.  I  wish  we  would  launch  a 
great  evangelistic  mission  to  the 
world  so  daring,  so  big,  that  future 
generations  will  marvel  at  our 
vision,  our  faith,  and  our  courage. 

In  spite  of  the  divine  nature  of 
the  church,  its  solemn  assemblies 
are  not  always  productive  of  spir- 
itual fruit.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Daniel  Hitt 
three  months  after  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1804:  "I  think  never  did 
a  General  Conference  sit  longer 
with  more  ado,  and  do  less:  and 
perhaps  the  less,  the  better." 

Yet  on  the  whole,  General  Con- 
ferences of  the  past  give  us  hope 
for  the  future.  Hardly  ever  have 
they  been  led  astray  by  some  ir- 
relevant or  frivolous  issue.  They 
are  made  up  of  good  men  and 
women  who  have  impressed  their 
contemporaries  with  their  piety  and 
judgment.  Here  is  found  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  these  people  are 
not  easily  led  astray. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  1964  General 
Conference,  and  let  us  expect  and 
demand  great  things  from  it. 
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MEMORIALS: 

Iburlbice  at 
General  Conference 

1  HE  FAINTEST  voice  from  the 
farthest  pew  is  guaranteed  a  hear- 
ing at  Methodism's  General  Confer- 
ence. 

Remarkably  little  red  tape  sep- 
arates the  individual  with  an  idea 
from  the  900-member  lawmaking 
body  that  will  convene  April  26  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  invitation  is 
plain,  and  so  is  the  challenge:  if 
there  is  something  that  needs  im- 
provement, don't  just  gripe  about 
it;  suggest  something  constructive. 

Others  have,  to  the  benefit  of 
The  Methodist  Church.  Lay 
preachers,  for  example,  now  are 
certified  because  a  preacher  saw 
the  need  for  qualified  persons  to 
man   empty  pulpits. 

Even  if  ideas  are  not  accepted, 
and  often  they  are  not,  wheels  may 
start  turning.  An  83-year-old  lay- 
man with  wanderlust  decided 
stained-glass  windows  should  re- 
place the  transparent  ones  in  John 
Wesley's  Chapel,  London.  The  con- 
ference did  not  agree  to  pay  for 
them,  but  the  publicity  inspired 
individual  donations. 

Before  the  quadrennial  General 
Conference,  each  church  member 
is  entitled  to  put  bills — called 
memorials — into  the  hopper.  In 
1960,  more  than  2,700  were  sub- 
mitted by  church  groups,  laymen, 
and  preachers.  The  conference  is 
required  to  act  on  them. 

Four  years  ago,  the  largest  num- 
ber was  concerned  with  the  Central 
Jurisdiction.  Hundreds  of  memori- 
als asked  that  it  be  continued, 
while  other  hundreds  called  for  its 
abolition.  The  issue  is  expected  to 
be  foremost  again  this  year. 

What  are  the  steps  to  preparing 
a  memorial?  You  can  ask  an 
organization  in  your  local  church 
to  sponsor  it,  thereby  giving  it 
extra  impact,  or  you  can  send  it 
yourself.  The  rules  are  simple: 

1.  Organize  your  thought,  then 
write  the  memorial.  Keep  it  as 
short  as  possible  and  stick  to  one 
subject.  (However,  any  Methodist 
may  submit  more  than  one  memo- 
rial if  he  desires  to  deal  with  several 
subjects,  but  each  must  be  sub- 
mitted separately.) 

2.  Prepare  three  copies,  sign 
each,   and   give  the  name   of  the 


A  committee  begins  the  process  of 
screening  scores  of  memorials. 

chinch  where  you  are  a  member. 

3.  Send  the  three  copies  to  Dr. 
Leon  T.  Moore,  Secretary,  Gener- 
al Conference,  The  Methodist 
Church,  Room  304,  1701  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19103.  (After 
April  18,  address  Dr.  Moore  at 
the  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel,  William 
Penn  Place  and  Oliver  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.)   Deadline  is  April  26. 

What  happens  then? 

As  each  memorial  is  received,  it 
is  given  a  number  and  funneled  to 
one  of  14  standing  legislative  com- 
mittees. The  committee  discusses 
the  subject.  Perhaps  yours  is  one 
of  a  dozen  memorials  on  a  specific 
subject,  so  the  committee  may  con- 
solidate all  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, and  it  may  alter  the  wording 
to  avoid  contradictions  or  incon- 
sistencies. It  finally  recommends 
concurrence  or  nonconcurrence. 

The  memorial,  as  approved  by 
the  committee,  is  printed  in  the 
Daily  Christian  Advocate  one  day 
before  being  presented  for  consid- 
eration by  the  conference. 

A  minority  of  the  committee  may 
draw  up  its  own  version  for  pres- 
entation to  the  delegates.  This,  too, 
is  printed. 

When  the  memorial  is  reported 
to  the  floor,  opportunity  must  be 
given  for  at  least  two  speeches  for 
and  two  against  it.  Usually  there  is 
no  floor  debate  and  the  committee's 
recommendation  is  accepted.  How- 
ever, in  cases  of  highly  contro- 
versial matters,  extended  floor  dis- 
cussion is  allowed. 

Amendments  may  be  offered 
from  the  floor.  If  such  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  chairman, 
they  must  be  voted  on  first.  Then 
the  memorial  in  final  form  is  put 
to  a  vote  of  the  delegates  present. 

Whatever  your  particular  Chris- 
tian concern,  the  General  Confer- 
ence is  not  too  preoccupied  to  hear 
it.  All  it  takes  is  a  54  stamp. 

— Carol  Muller 
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MIDMONTH  POWWOW 


What's  Ahead  for  the 


CENTRAL  JURISDICTION? 


Four  church  leaders  take  strongly  divergent  stands 

on  the  racial  issue,  indicative  of  arguments  anticipated 

at  the  General  Conference  in  Pittsburgh. 


'Now's  the  time  for  Methodism  to 
show  that  it  really  means  business, 


Asserts  DEAN  E.  RICHARDSON 

Superintendent,  Buffalo  District,  Genesee 
Conference;  member,  executive  committee, 
Commission  on  I  liter  jurisdictional  Relations,  which 
will  report  to  the  1964  General  Conference. 


I  HE  REPORT  of  A  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion for  the  Elimination  of  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction  to  the  General  Con- 
ference is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
delegates.  There  is  evidence  diat 
it  will  not  satisfy  either  the  North 
or  the  South.  The  members  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  are  already  on 
record  as  to  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  report  will  recommend  that 
the  Central  Jurisdiction  be  con- 
tinued until  1968,  when  moves  can 
be  made  "in  good  order"  and  "not 
in  disarray."  Is  this  "foot  dragging"? 

The  Methodist  Church  has  had  a 
Central  Jurisdiction  since  1939.  At 
the  time  of  its  creation,  every  Negro 
conference  voted  against  it.  Now,  at 
least  14  of  the  17  Negro  conferences 
seem  to  favor  its  continuation. 
Why?  The  only  fair  answer  is  that 
the  present  pattern  of  a  Negro  jur- 
isdiction affords  some  advantages 
to  Negro  leaders. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  con- 
tinuing the  Central  Jurisdiction? 
An  answer  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  Negro  member- 
ship in  The  Methodist  Church  is 
approximately  375.000  persons  of  a 
10.2  million  total,  their  represen- 
tation on  major  boards  and  agen- 
cies is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
one    sixth    of    the    total.    In    the 


Council  of  Bishops.  Negroes  con- 
stitute one  fifth  of  the  active 
group. 

There  are  other  benefits  that  may 
accrue  to  members  of  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  in  the  future.  These 
involve  increases  in  ministerial  sup- 
port to  a  reasonable  minimum 
through  the  creation  of  a  denomina- 
tion-wide temporary  assistance 
fund,  and  an  increase  in  pension 
rates  for  retired  Negro  ministers 
which  is  certainly  long  overdue. 

Basically,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Central  Jurisdiction  and  its 
conferences  do  not  trust  the  larger 
body  of  Methodism.  They  have 
good  reason  for  their  position — 
both  inside  the  church  and  outside 
of  it.  To  cut  loose  some  Negro 
conferences  from  their  parent  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction,  and  to  leave  them 
"in  transition"  in  the  hostile  en- 
vironment of  the  Southeastern  Jur- 
isdiction is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect. 

Leaders  of  the  Southeastern  Jur- 
isdiction want  no  change  in  die 
racial  character  of  their  jurisdiction. 
This  pattern  reaches  back  to  colo- 
nial times.  The  price  of  union  in 
The  Methodist  Church  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Negro  jurisdiction. 

The  Nordi  is  confronted  with  an- 


other problem.  There  is  mass  migra- 
tion of  Negroes  to  its  major  cities. 
It  is  expected  that  by  1970  they 
will  constitute  the  major  part  of  the 
population  in  the  core  cities  of 
northern  and  central  United  States. 
Already,  75  percent  of  the  children 
in  Manhattan  are  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rican.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  die 
figure  may  run  even  higher. 

Will  The  Methodist  Church  over- 
look these  people?  Will  it  neglect 
the  people  who  will  make  up  the 
major  share  of  the  population  of 
the  great  cities?  Plainly,  civil  rights 
in  employment,  housing,  and  use 
of  accommodations  will  continue 
to  be  extended.  The  Mediodist 
Church  will  look  pretty  silly  if  it  is 
not  at  least  abreast  of  the  secular 
social  pattern. 

The  missionary  forces  in  lands-of- 
color  ask,  "What  are  we  doing 
about  the  matter?"  The  Methodist 
Church's  answer  should  be  to  in- 
crease greatly  its  efforts  among  the 
Negroes  in  all  major  nordiern  cen- 
ters and  around  the  world. 

What  can  the  1964  General  Con- 
ference do  to  atone  for  our  sins  of 
the  past  and  to  adjust  to  the  de- 
mands of  tomorrow?  The  answer  is 
go  interracial. 

In  the  1960  Episcopal  Address, 
the  bishops  said:  "We  already  are 
an  inclusive  church.  We  intend  to 
remain  one.  .  .  .  We  must  confident- 
ly say  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
that  the  interracial  character  at  The 
Mediodist  Church  is  one  of  our 
greatest  sources  of  strength  and 
opportunity.  ...  It  is  a  great  bless- 
ing for  which  we  thank  God,  and  an 
advantage  which  we  must  develop 
to  its  fullest  in  this  new  age." 
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More  recently,  the  bishops  said: 
"The  Methodist  Church  must  build 
.  .  .  within  its  own  organization  and 
program  a  fellowship  without  racial 
barriers.  The  church  must  also 
work  to  change  those  community 
patterns  in  which  racial  segrega- 
tion appears,  including  education, 
housing,  voting,  employment,  and 
the  use  of  public  facilities.  To  in- 
sist that  restaurants,  schools,  busi- 
ness establishments,  and  hotels  pro- 
vide equal  accommodations  for  all 
peoples  without  regard  to  race  or 
color,  but  to  exempt  the  church 
from  the  same  requirement  is  to  be 
guilty  of  absurdity  as  well  as  sin." 

Can  we  end  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  The  Methodist 
Church  simply  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  Central  Jurisdiction?  Ob- 
viously, the  matter  is  not  that  sim- 
ple. Time,  education,  patience, 
grace,  and  consistent  effort  will  be 
required,  of  course,  but  the  1964 
General  Conference  can  make  a 
dramatic  beginning.  We  need  to 
make  it  clear  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  that  we  mean  business 
in  confronting  this  major  moral 
problem.  Can  we,  as  Americans  and 
as  Methodists,  remove  every  ves- 
tige of  second-class  citizenship 
based  on  race? 

How  can  we  end  discrimination 
in  The  Methodist  Church?  Obvious- 
ly, a  change  in  our  Constitution 
will  be  required. 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  The  Methodist  Church  will 
show  that  many  power  struggles 
have  been  delayed  by  the  cry  of 
"unconstitutional."  This  was  true  in 
the  determination  of  the  rights  of 
bishops  and  of  conferences,  in  the 
question  as  to  whether  district 
superintendents  should  be  ap- 
pointed or  elected,  in  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  laymen  should 
be  admitted  to  annual  and  General 
Conferences  and  in  what  numbers. 

Let  The  Methodist  Church  Con- 
stitution be  amended  as  follows:  In 
"Division  Two — Conferences"  un- 
der "Section  VIII — Boundaries,"  re- 
move the  following:  "Central — The 
Negro  Annual  Conferences,  the 
Negro  Mission  Conferences  and 
Missions  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  Thereafter,  there  would 
be  only  five  jurisdictions,  all  geo- 
graphical. 

Such  action  would  not  destroy 


any  annual  conference  as  it  is  pres- 
ently constituted.  It  would  not  in- 
termingle any  conference.  It  would 
not  displace  any  bishop  or  adverse- 
ly affect  any  minister  or  church 
within  the  denomination.  It  would, 
however,  require  that  conferences 
within  jurisdictional  boundaries  im- 
mediately devise  programs  for  co- 
operative relations  on  a  new  basis. 
Such  patterns  might  differ  in  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. 

Not  a  few  will  contend  that  this 
is  too  radical  a  step  to  take,  or 
that  die  time  is  not  now,  or  that 
it  would  split  the  church,  or  diat 
it  is  coercion  and  a  violation  of 
the   spirit   of  "voluntarism"  which 


is  in  effect  only  the  ecclesiastical 
counterpart  of  "tokenism"  in  the 
secular  field. 

But,  the  real  question  for  the 
church  is:  Can  we  any  longer  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  schizophrenic 
image?  Dare  we  call  ourselves  a 
Church  of  Christ  and  remain 
divided  in  fact? 

Again  die  bishops  have  put  the 
matter  well:  "Our  ministry  of  Chris- 
tian reconciliation  is  effective  only 
as  we  ourselves  are  reconciled  to 
God  and  to  each  other  so  that  men 
of  every  race  and  nation  may  see 
and  know  that  the  Methodist  peo- 
ple are  one  with  other  Christians 
in  die  Body  of  Christ." 


'Let's  get  down  to  specific  programs 
for  wiping  out  segregation,' 

Says  JAMES  S.  THOMAS 

Staff  member,  Division  of  Higher  Education, 
General  Board  of  Education;  chairman,  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  s  Committee  of  Five,  which  is 
studying  the  jurisdictional  question. 
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HEN  METHODIST  union 
was  consummated  in  1939,  the  19 
Negro  annual  conferences  were 
organized  into  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion. These  conferences  contained 
all  the  Negroes  in  The  Methodist 
Church  except  a  small  number  in 
the  east  and  far  west. 

The  other  jurisdictions  were  geo- 
graphical; the  Central  Jurisdiction 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  racial.  In 
1939,  there  were  approximately 
322,000  Negroes  in  the  Central 
Jurisdiction;  at  present,  there  are 
approximately  375,000  in  17  annual 
conferences. 

Since  1944,  The  Methodist 
Church  has  taken  strong  positions 
for  eliminating  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  1944  General  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  stating: 

"We  look  to  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  within 
The  Methodist  Church." 

A  resolution  of  this  kind,  pre- 
sented so  soon  after  unification, 
indicated  some  discomfort  with  seg- 
regation. Again,  die  1948  General 
Conference  Committee  on  State  of 
the  Church  recommended  that: 

"The  General  Conference  author- 
ize   a    continuing    commission    to 


study  the  practices  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  worldwide  church  to  the 
end  diat  racial  discrimination  shall 
ultimately  be  eliminated  from  our 
fellowship;  which  commission  is  to 
report  to  each  General  Confer- 
ence." 

Those  who  hold  that  die  present 
debate  over  die  Central  Jurisdiction 
is  of  recent  origin  are  hardly  war- 
ranted in  such  an  opinion.  In  every 
General  Conference  since  1940,  the 
Episcopal  Addresses  and  committee 
reports  have  placed  The  Methodist 
Church  strongly  on  record  against 
segregation,  both  within  and  with- 
out its  institutional  life. 

The  major  question  today  is  that 
of  including  die  Negro  membership 
of  The  Methodist  Church  in  all 
levels  of  fellowship  and  participa- 
tion. The  issue  is  not  abolishing  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  only  to  return 
to  the  preunification  pattern  of 
segregated  annual  conferences. 

This  would  be  even  worse  tiian 
the  Central  Jurisdiction,  because  it 
would  take  away  representation 
without     eliminating     segregation. 

Nor  is  the  issue  that  of  keeping 
the  present  arrangement  because 
"it  is   a  part  of  die  jurisdictional 
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system."  We  live  in  a  time  when 
any  racially  restrictive  unit  will  be 
questioned,  both  by  secular  and 
religious  forces. 

The  heart  of  the  issue  is  this: 
How  can  The  Methodist  Church 
evolve  a  pattern  of  inclusion  that 
will  be  an  example  to  the  world? 
To  put  it  another  way,  there  are  17 
annual  conferences  in  the  Central 
Jurisdiction.  Twelve  of  them  cover 
exactly  the  same  territory,  within 
states,  as  that  covered  by  one  or 
more  white  annual  conferences. 
Only  five  are  dispersed  across  state 
lines.  The  major  reason  for  duplica- 
tion and  dispersion  is  racial. 

If  a  way  can  be  found  to  admit 
Negro  students  to  formerly  all- 
white  schools,  is  this  not  also  possi- 
ble for  the  church?  If  medical 
societies,  universities,  and  entertain- 
ment groups  can  become  inclusive, 
is  this  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
church? 

Most  Methodists  know  diat  the 
General  Conference  Commission  on 
Interjurisdictional  Relations  recom- 
mended, in  April,  1961,  that  all 
Central  Jurisdiction  Annual  Con- 
ferences be  transferred  into  regional 
jurisdictions.  That  commission, 
however,  neglected  to  deal  with  the 
pattern  that  would  exist  after  the 
transfers  were  made.  It  left  many 
basic  questions  unanswered. 

Obviously,  absorbing  375,000 
Negroes  into  other  jurisdictions  is 
a  major  task.  No  prophetic  resolu- 
tions will  break  down  the  centuries- 
old  patterns  of  separation  within 
the  church.  This  task  calls  for  the 
most  careful  planning,  die  most 
reverent  prayer,  and  a  sense  of  the 
sociological  proportions  of  the  task. 
It  calls  also  for  creating  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  structural  changes 
have  meaning  for  significant  human 
relations. 

Removing  a  separate  structure  is 
only  the  beginning  of  an  inclusive 
church.  It  can,  in  fact,  become  the 
vacuum  which  can  easily  be  filled 
with  new  patterns  of  segregation. 

Unification  of  The  Methodist 
Church  itself  was  a  great  accom- 
plishment. The  fact  that  it  included 
the  Central  Jurisdiction — over  the 
clear  protests  of  Negroes — must  not 
detract  from  its  major  significance. 

Why,  then,  is  it  felt  that  the  first 
attempt  to  assimilate  fully  a  major 
segment  of  Negroes  can  be  accom- 


plished with  little  thought  and 
planning?  At  least  three  stubborn 
facts  underline  this  question.  First, 
on  most  levels  of  church  life,  Meth- 
odists of  bodi  races  do  not  know 
each  otiier.  Second,  when  the  emo- 
tional overtones  of  race  are  added 
to  die  ordinary  problems  of  merger, 
the  most  careful  planning  is  de- 
manded. Third,  the  goals,  pro- 
cedures, and  intentions  need  to  be 
spelled  out  in  advance. 

When  Central  Jurisdiction  leaders 
call  for  overall  planning,  they  mean 
the  kind  of  careful  procedure  which 
Methodists  are  accustomed  to  us- 
ing. The  present  "plan  to  abolish 
the  Central  Jurisdiction"  is  inade- 
quate in  philosophy  and  planning 
for  at  least  diree  reasons: 

1.  It  places  a  disproportionate 
share  of  responsibility  upon  the 
Central  Jurisdiction.  These  annual 
conferences  are  asked  to  transfer 
without  any  clear  plan  of  inclusion 
into  regional  jurisdictions.  In  some 
cases  there  are  vague  invitations, 
but  no  program  of  inclusion.  There 
are  a  few  notable  exceptions. 

2.  The  principle  of  voluntarism 
is  interpreted  so  freely  as  to  allow 
any  jurisdiction  or  annual  confer- 
ence to  accept  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion when  it  wants  to,  and  on 
any   terms   it   chooses    to   present. 

3.  The  basic  problem  of  segrega- 


tion is  left  to  faith;  to  "working  out 
details  later";  to  the  plea,  "You  have 
to  start  somewhere."  This  is  a  very 
inadequate  way  to  plan  anything 
significant.  Segregation  is  a  stub- 
born foe  that  has  not  often  yielded 
to  the  best  planning  of  the  nation 
and  the  church. 

The  pressure  of  world  events  and 
die  vision  of  die  church's  unity  will 
no  longer  be  easily  avoided.  Valu- 
able time  has  been  spent  on  die 
wrong  issues. 

If  The  Methodist  Church  really 
hopes  to  be  an  example  of  racial 
inclusiveness,  I  suggest: 

1.  Leaders  of  die  Central  and 
regional  jurisdictions  should  meet 
to  plan  carefully — before  extending 
hasty  invitations. 

2.  Annual-conference  commit- 
tees, representing  both  Central  and 
geographical  jurisdictions,  should 
consider  ministerial  status,  pensions, 
representation,  property,  realign- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

3.  In  this  kind  of  atmosphere, 
die  annual,  jurisdictional,  and 
General  Conferences  can  take  intel- 
ligent action  to  rid  the  church  of 
segregation  and  separateness. 

Given  our  highly  charged  racial 
atmosphere,  this  is  perhaps  a  good 
beginning.  But  given  the  vision  of 
Christ's  hope  for  his  church,  we  see 
it  is  much  later  dian  we  think. 


'Voluntarism  is  the  answer.  Do  what 
we  can  now  without  force,  slowly,' 


Proposes  LANCE  WEBB 

Pastor,  North  Broadway  Methodist  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  author  of  four  books, 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference. 
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HE  CENTRAL  Jurisdiction 
must  and  will  go — for  two  reasons: 

First,  because  it  has  become  to 
many  a  symbol  of  racial  exclusive- 
ness  in  The  Methodist  Church  and 
as  such  is  a  denial  of  our  common 
participation  in  the  church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  which  there  is 
neither  white  nor  black,  but  Christ 
is  all  and  in  all! 

Second,  because  it  is  wasteful  of 
spiritual  and  material  resources  that 
should  be  put  to  better  use.  It  is  a 
divided  and  inept  approach  to  die 


church's  ministry  to  all  people,  in- 
cluding large  concentration  of 
Negroes  who  have  moved  to  the 
cities  and  who  simply  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  churches  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  alone. 

For  these  two  reasons,  I  join 
with  many  Methodists  in  disagree- 
ing with  those  who  say,  "Keep  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  as  it  is." 

True,  the  Uniting  Conference  in 
1939  included  this  arrangement  as 
part  of  die  Constitution;  but  if 
two  thirds  of  die  Methodists  repre- 
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sented  in  the  General,  jurisdiction- 
al, and  annual  conferences  desire  to 
change  the  constitution,  they  have 
the  right  and  duty  to  do  so.  By 
the  adoption  of  Amendment  IX, 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  all  six 
jurisdictions,  the  annual  confer- 
ences and  jurisdictions  were  given 
the  right  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
Central  Jurisdiction  churches  or 
conferences.  Within  the  last  6 
months,  3  churches  in  Colorado,  4 
in  Nebraska,  12  in  Kansas,  5 
churches  and  3  missions  in  New 
York  have  transferred  or  are  trans- 
ferring to  the  conferences  of  the 
geographical  jurisdictions  in  which 
they  are  located. 

The  major  questions  are  when 
and  how  this  should  be  done  in  all 
the  conferences  of  the  Central  Juris- 
diction, with  the  least  harm  to  the 
church  and  to  present  the  strong- 
est unity  of  Christian  witness. 

With  tiiis  purpose  in  mind,  let 
me  state  my  disagreement  also  with 
die  two  other  positions: 

I  believe  the  "action  now"  ap- 
proach, in  which  all  that  remains 
of  the  Central  Jurisdiction  would 
be  abolished  immediately,  is  con- 
trary to  the  voluntary  principle  on 
which  any  Protestant  church  organ- 
ization rests.  The  government  of 
The  Mediodist  Church  is  not  like 
the  government  of  a  state,  invested 
with  power  to  enforce  the  will  of 
the  majority  upon  die  minority. 
Obviously,  any  attempt  in  a  matter 
where  differences  are  so  sharply 
felt  would  nullify  the  needed 
fellowship  and  co-operation. 

Also,  it  would  be  unwise  and 
wasteful  to  destroy  die  Central  Jur- 
isdiction without  making  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  Negro  leadership  and  rep- 
resentation. While  we  may  disagree 
with  our  brediren  who  believe  the 
church  may  be  racially  exclusive, 
the  Negroes  are  our  brethren,  and 
we  owe  one  another  the  willingness 
to  continue  working  together. 

With  other  Methodists,  I  dis- 
agree also  with  the  position  that 
action  should  be  taken  only  when 
all  areas  of  die  church  are  racially 
inclusive.  We  should  work  toward 
this  as  a  goal.  But  if  we  wait 
until  all  levels,  including  local 
churches,  are  racially  inclusive,  we 
will  be  failing  in  our  witness  to  the 
world.   We   sincerely  believe  that 


the  principle  of  doing  what  can  be 
done  now  without  arbitrary  force 
is  die  best  approach. 

Therefore,  the  General  Confer- 
ence this  April  should  take  action 
in  the  area  of  administration  where 
the  voluntary  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied helpfully.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  of  Thirty- 
Six  authorized  by  the  last  General 
Conference  and  by  the  Committee 
of  Five  from  die  Central  Jurisdic- 
tional Conference  points  the  way. 
These  committees  recommend  re- 
drawing the  annual  conference 
boundaries  within  die  Central  Jur- 
isdiction so  that  each  of  its  con- 
ferences will  be  geographically 
situated  widiin  the  boundaries  of 
a  single  jurisdiction. 

For  instance,  the  Lexington  An- 
nual Conference,  which  now  in- 
cludes churches  in  two  geograph- 
ical jurisdictions — die  North  Cen- 
tral and  Southeastern — would  gain 
some  churches  in  Illinois  and  Iowa 
and  lose  others  in  Kentucky,  so  that 
it  would  be  wholly  within  the 
bounds  of  die  Nordi  Central.  Then, 
under  the  procedures  already  made 
possible  by  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment IX,  the  conferences  in  die 
North  Central  Jurisdiction  and  the 
Lexington  Conference  and  its 
churches  could  vote  to  merge.  The 
General  Conference  should  support 
and  facilitate  diese  changes. 

The  inclusion  of  all-Negro 
churches  widi  their  ministers  into 
conferences  where  diere  is  a  ma- 
jority of  all-white  churches  will  cre- 
ate   some    problems,    such    as    in- 


equalities of  pastors'  salaries, 
property  and  institutions,  and  mi- 
nority representation  in  administra- 
tive policy-making  bodies  of  the 
church  and  in  assignment  of  min- 
isters and  bishops.  However,  given 
time,  these  problems  can  be  worked 
out  equitably  and  responsibly. 
Committees  in  several  of  the  juris- 
dictions report  progress  in  some  of 
these  areas,  but  undue  haste  at  this 
General  Conference  undoubtedly 
would  increase  the  difficulties. 

While,  for  some  time,  there  will 
be  some  all-Negro  and  all-white 
congregations,  this  plan  will  pro- 
vide co-operation  on  administrative 
levels  that  will  speed  racially  in- 
clusive fellowship  on  other  levels. 

Admittedly,  there  may  be  one  or 
more  jurisdictions  in  which  the  re- 
quired two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  annual  conferences  will  not 
vote  for  the  assimilation  of  Central 
Jurisdiction  churches  within  their 
boundaries.  If  so,  there  will  still 
remain  several  all-Negro  confer- 
ences. While  this  will  be  regretted 
by  many  Metiiodists,  at  least  die 
Central  Jurisdiction  as  a  symbol  of 
racial  exclusiveness  in  The  Meth- 
odist Church  will  be  on  its  way  out. 
And  the  time  will  come  when  such 
remaining  all-Negro  conferences 
will  be  dissolved. 

No  journey  is  made  in  one  step. 
Let  us  take  die  step  we  can  make 
now  and  pray  for  the  wisdom, 
courage,  and  love  to  take  the  many 
odier  significant  steps  as  individual 
churches  and  Christians  that  will 
make  our  witness  vital  and  strong. 


'Integration  by  force  is  a  threat 
to  the  unity  achieved  in  1939,' 


Warns  JOHN  C.  SATTERFIELD 

Former  president,  American  Bar  Association; 
senior  partner,  Satterfield,  Shell,  Williams  and 
Buford,  prominent  law  firm  in  Mississippi; 
delegate  to  1964  General  Conference. 
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INCERE  and  dedicated  Chris- 
tians always  have  differed  as  to 
what  is  the  best  way  to  achieve 
God's  will.  They  have  differed  even 
as  to  what  is  his  will.  Time  and  time 
again,  a  question  has  been  posed: 
Shall  force  be  used  by  folloicers  of 
Christ  to  require  others  to  conform 


to  their  conception  of  Christian 
worship  and  Christian  living? 

Unfortunately,  through  the  cen- 
turies Christians  have  often  used 
force — torture,  "holy"  wars,  physi- 
cal, legal,  and  economic  force. 

Methodism  today  is  faced  by  that 
same  question:  shall  force  be  used 
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to  require  racial  integration?  It  begs 
the  question  to  say,  "Use  force  at 
the  jurisdictional  level  today,  but 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  use  force 
in  the  annual  conferences,  and  until 
the  next  day  in  the  churches."  It 
is  as  simple  as  this:  Shall  we  use 
force  or  shall  we  permit  voluntary 
action? 


.T  OR  nearly  95  years,  Methodism 
sought  a  formula  which  would 
bring  back  together  in  one  great 
church  those  Methodists  who  had 
separated  in  1828  and  again  in  1844. 
In  1939,  when  the  Plan  of  Union 
was  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  The  Methodist  Church,  it 
was  thought  the  problem  had  been 
solved.  As  the  commission  studying 
the  jurisdictional  system  reported 
to  the  1960  General  Conference: 

"Attempts  to  formulate  a  Plan  of 
Union  after  1844  were  invariably 
based  upon  a  cardinal  premise  that 
some  limitation  on  the  powers  of 
General  Conference  and  some  cor- 
responding allocation  of  authority 
to  the  constituent  sections  of  the 
church  would  be  essential  to  the 
merging  of  the  separate  elements  of 
the  church.  .  .  .  Supporters  of  the 
jurisdictional  system  have  been 
quick  to  note  that  it  was  always  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  Plan  of  Union. 
Histories  of  Methodist  union  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  have  been  in  substan- 
tial agreement  on  tiiis  point." 

Almost  20  years  later,  elements 
in  the  church  threatened  to  use 
legal  force  through  the  General 
Conference  of  1956  to  destroy  the 
jurisdictional  system  and  thereby 
remove  the  basis  of  co-operation 
which  had  brought  Methodism  to- 
gether as  a  great  unified  force  for 
Christ.  But  wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed. The  Plan  of  Union  consum- 
mated 25  years  ago  was  a  sacred, 
solemn,  and  honorable  agreement, 
as  binding  in  1956  and  in  1964  as  it 
was  in  1939  when  it  gave  birth  to 
The  Methodist  Church.  The  most 
solemn  compacts  may  be  changed 
by  voluntary  action  of  those  who 
formed  them.  But  they  should 
never  be  changed  by  force  which 
amounts  to  unilateral  action,  even 
though  it  may  be  legal  force. 

In  order  that  unity  might  be  re- 
stored to  our  church,  leaders  from 


all  sections  of  the  church  joined  in 
formulating  Amendment  IX.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1956  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes,  and  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  annual  conferences. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  is  not  permanent  and 
may  be  abolished  by  mutual  volun- 
tary action  of  local  churches,  annual 
conferences,  and/or  jurisdictions. 

Amendment  IX  is  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  which  made  possible 
the  union  of  1939.  Voluntarism 
thereby  took  the  place  of  the  use 
of  legal  force — and  Methodists  all 
over  the  land  could  again  turn  from 
fraternal  strife  to  spreading  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  today  the  threat  of  force 
again  is  rearing  its  head.  In  the  last 
six  years,  Amendment  IX  has  had 
a  minimum  use.  The  only  time  an 
entire  annual  conference  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  attempted  to 
transfer,  the  remaining  Central  Jur- 
isdiction annual  conferences  vetoed 
the  transfer.  It  now  appears  that  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  transfer 
are  being  rapidly  ironed  out  and 
that  during  the  next  quadrennium 
many  transfers  will  be  made. 

At  the  time  of  union,  the  former 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  19 
Negro  Annual  Conferences,  which 
now  compose  the  conferences  of  die 
Central  Jurisdiction.  None  was  a 
part  of  the  former  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  whose  Negro 
members  had  formed  what  is  now 
the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Under  Amendment  IX,  the  an- 
nual conferences  now  composing 
the  Central  Jurisdiction  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  may  again  merge  with 
the  structural  organization  of  the 
church  of  which  they  were  a  part 
prior  to  union  (the  Northeastern 
and  North  Central  Jurisdictions). 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
split  into  five  parcels  and  merged 
with  the  other  five  jurisdictions, 
geographically  or  otherwise. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Interjurisdictional  Relations  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1964  reveals 
that  heavy  financial  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities will  follow  any  mas- 
sive merger.  Whether  the  annual 
conferences  of  die  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion will  be  invited  to  merge  with 
the  Northeastern  and  Nordi  Central 


Jurisdictions  and  will  accept  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Also  undeter- 
mined is  whether  each  regional 
jurisdiction  will  be  willing  to  bring 
about  a  voluntary  merger  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis,  splitting  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  into  five  parts.  If  this 
happens,  more  than  half  of  the 
responsibilities  would  fall  upon  the 
Southeastern  Jurisdiction. 

Under  Amendment  IX,  a  merger 
of  annual  conferences  with  any  jur- 
isdiction is  not  final.  Even  if  a 
voluntary  merger  is  not  brought 
about  with  the  Southeastern  Juris- 
diction, for  example,  and  annual 
conferences  of  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion merge  with  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions of  which  they  formerly  were  a 
part,  transfers  may  still  be  made  by 
mutual  voluntary  action  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  So,  annual  confer- 
ences or  churches  which  merge 
with  the  Nordieastern  or  North 
Central  Jurisdictions  could,  when 
the  time  is  right,  merge  with 
another  jurisdiction  (such  as  the 
Southeastern)  in  which  they  are 
geographically  located. 
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PERSONALLY  believe  a  merger 
of  die  Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
with  the  annual  conferences  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  within  its 
boundaries  is  neither  proper  nor 
desirable,  and  would  be  against  the 
best  interests  of  our  church  and  its 
members,  both  Negro  and  white. 
Should  no  jurisdiction  in  the  church 
be  willing  to  merge  with  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction  or  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  be  unwilling  to  merge 
with  any  jurisdiction  from  which  it 
receives  an  invitation,  this  is  no 
justification  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  use  legal  force  to  require 
one  section  of  the  church  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  another. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  mince 
words.  If  the  remainder  of  The 
Methodist  Church  combines  to 
force  its  will  upon  the  2,809,592 
members  of  the  Southeastern  Juris- 
diction, it  will  be  disruptive  of  the 
union  consummated  in  1939  which, 
during  these  25  years,  has  resulted 
in  a  growing,  maturing  fellowship. 
Already  threatened  are  understand- 
ing and  communication  between 
sections  of  the  church.  Coercion 
would  place  further  in  jeopardy 
its  future  progress  and  growth. 
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The  Voices  of  God 


O, 


'NE  BRIGHT  spring  day  in 
my  boyhood,  I  was  walking 
through  the  woods  armed  with 
a  slingshot.  I  saw  a  young  robin 
perched  on  a  boulder.  Taking  a 
marble-sized  pebble  from  my 
jacket,  I  fitted  it  to  the  sling  and 
aimed  carefully  at  the  robin's 
russet  breast.  I  pulled  taut  the 
rubber  straps  of  my  weapon  and 
let  the  missile  fly. 

Fluttering  wings  immediately 
told  me  I  had  hit  the  mark,  but 
there  was  no  elation  when  I  saw 
the  dying  robin  slide  off  the  rock. 
Instead,  I  felt  remorse  at  the 
sight  of  his  blood  on  the  stones. 

Why  had  I  wantonly  taken  his 
life  which  I  could  not  restore?  I 
had  violated  the  beauty  of  crea- 
tion. Then  I  remembered  that 
God  notices  even  the  fall  of  the 
sparrows  (Matthew  10:29). 

Several  years  later  I  was  pull- 
ing a  sled  to  my  favorite  coasting 
hill  when  I  saw  a  shabbily 
dressed  old  man  shivering  over  a 
rickety  coaster  wagon  with  a 
broken  wheel.  A  streak  of 
powdered  coal  had  dribbled 
from  a  tear  in  the  burlap  sack 
in  the  box.  He  was  wondering 
how  to  get  his  burden  home.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  wordlessly  he 
seemed  to  say,  "Man,  I'm  in 
trouble." 

"Let  me  help  you,"  I  said,  pull- 
ing my  sled  alongside  his  wagon 
and  transferring  its  burden. 

"You  sure  is  strong,"  the  old 
man  said  as  we  towed  the  loaded 
sled  to  his  cottage.  When  I 
trudged  home,  I  was  filled  with 
gladness  I  cannot  describe.  This 
is  why  I  am  strong:  to  help  my 
fellowmen.  My  boyish  thrill  at 
whizzing  on  slick  runners  over 
hard-packed  snow  had  given 
place  to  a  deeper  joy.  I  felt  that 
this  was  God's  way  of  saying,  "I 
gave  you  your  strength  so  that 
you  might  help  the  weak." 


By  MILTON  H.  KEENE 


I  recall,  too,  an  autumn  eve- 
ning when  I  walked  with  my 
good  friend  Walt  along  a  wood- 
land stream.  We  were  stirred  by 
the  majesty  of  lofty  branches 
silhouetted  against  the  blaze  of 
the  setting  sun. 

Abruptly,  the  woods  ended  at 
the  edge  of  a  cattail  marsh,  and 
we  looked  up  and  saw  a  water 
bird  flying  unerringly  toward  the 
south.  As  we  watched,  Walt  soft- 
ly recited  a  stanza  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant's  To  a  Waterfowl: 

He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides   through    the    boundless 

sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread 
alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Another  experience  from  my 
youth  pointed  me  to  God.  It  was 
a  brilliant  Sunday  in  spring, 
shortly  before  morning  worship. 
Sunlight  streamed  through  the 
windows  of  the  narthex  and  fell 
across  the  face  of  my  pastor.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  were  being 
touched  with  heavenly  light. 

I  sensed  in  that  moment  that 
the  divine  Power  which  was 
creating  the  sun's  light  also  gives 
meaning  to  human  endeavors. 

Years  later,  when  I  was  being 
ordained,  the  same  pastor  laid 
his  hands  upon  my  head  as  I 
took  my  vows. 

God  has  spoken  to  me  many 
times  since  those  visions.  I  re- 
member most  vividly  the  joy  of 
seeing  a  woman  healed  of  emo- 
tional illness  and  the  rapture  of 
seeing  my  firstborn  child. 

The  voice  of  God  speaks — now 
soothing,  again  commanding, 
sometimes  only  whispering  in  the 
cosmic  loveliness  of  his  creation. 
But  always  when  we  hear  him 
clearly  he  blesses  us — reaching 
our  lives  with  great  meanings. 
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Unusual 


Methodists 


World   Series  Winners 

Two  reasons  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
win  games:  Don  Drysdalc's  pitching  arm 
and  Walhj  Moon's  swinging  hat. 


DON  DRYSDALE  is  right  at  home  in 
major-league  baseball.  The  27-year-old 
native  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  pitches  for  a 
"hometown"  team,  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  In  1962,  his  best  season,  the  big 
right-hander  led  the  majors  in  victories 
(25),  innings  pitched  (314),  starts  (41), 
and  strikeouts  (232).  He  helped  in  the 
Dodgers'  whirlwind  1963  World  Series 
championship  with  a  shutout  of  the 
Yankees.  Don  and  his  wife,  Ginger,  be- 
came members  of  First  Methodist 
Church,  Van  Nuys,  in  1960,  the  same  day 
their  daughter,  Kelly,  was  baptized. 

Wally  Moon,  originally  from  Bay,  Ark., 
joined  the  Dodger  outfield  in  1959.  His 
bat  put  die  team  into  the  World  Series 
diat  year,  and  he  was  voted  "Dodger  of 
the  Year."  In  his  best  season,  1961,  he 
drove  in  88  runs,  hit  17  homers,  and 
batted  .328.  Now  34,  Wally's  playing 
career  is  tapering  off,  though  he  hit  a 
respectable  .262  in  1963.  ( He  has  topped 
.294  in  7  of  his  10  major-league  seasons. ) 
With  his  wife,  Bettye,  and  their  four 
children,  the  Dodger  outfielder  is  active 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Encino,  Calif. 


Foundation   Founder 

Before  a  symholic  Washington  portrait, 
Dr.  Wells   {left)   congratulates  a  recipient 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  Award. 


.L-/ACH  YEAR  on  Washington's  birthday,  indivi- 
duals and  groups  across  die  United  States  are 
recognized  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.,  for  their  contributions  to  better 
understanding  of  American  principles.  The 
foundation,  organized  in  1949,  has  won  wide  re- 
spect for  its  program.  Its  president  and  co- 
founder:  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  a  member  of  die 
historic  Valley  Forge  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Wells  began  a  successful  business  career 
at  14  when  he  went  to  work  for  a  food  store  in 
his  home  city,  Akron,  Ohio.  He  worked  in  grocery 
stores  continuously  until  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  Methodist-related  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. He  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  have  reared  six 
youngsters — four  of  them  foster  children. 

As  operations  director  of  a  committee  formed 
by  the  advertising  industry  in  1947  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  the  American  economic 
system,  Dr.  Wells  saw  the  need  for  a  permanent 
institution  to  encourage  wider  appreciation  of 
all  phases  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  Free- 
doms Foundation  is  die  direct  result. 
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AMONG  858  delegates  to  Methodism's  1964  General  Con- 
ference, none  will  bring  longer  experience  as  an  insider 
than  Chester  A.  Smith  of  Peekskill,  N.Y.  He  has  represented 
the  New  York  Conference  at  every  quadrennial  General 
Conference  since  1916.  Now  a  legendary  figure,  he  never 
hesitates  to  challenge  conference  leaders  with  whom  he 
disagrees  or  floor  action  which  he  feels  smacks  of  autocracy. 

In  his  hometown,  die  79-year-old  bachelor  has  a  long 
record  of  public  service.  A  tablet  commemorating  his  civic 
accomplishments  was  unveiled  in  the  rotunda  of  Peekskill's 
Municipal  Building  in  1953.  A  list  of  his  works — from 
establishing  public  parks  to  preserving  historic  sites — filled 
three  pages  of  the  program  book. 

From  1907  to  1954  Mr.  Smith  was  a  stenographer  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  Since  retiring,  he  has  under- 
taken a  project  which  demonstrates  his  rigid  adherence  to 
principle:  repayment  of  $43,000  in  debts  left  unpaid  follow- 
ing the  bankruptcy  of  a  school  for  which  he  was  a  trustee. 
Aldiough  he  was  not  legally  obligated,  Mr.  Smith  saw  the 
debt  as  a  moral  obligation.  "Moral  obligations  are  more 
binding  upon  Christians  than  legal  ones,"  he  observes.  In 
1959  he  earned  a  law  degree  and  expected  to  raise  the 
$43,000  in  law  practice.  So  far,  that  plan  has  been  blocked 
by  an  auto  accident,  a  heart  attack,  and  failure  to  pass  the 
bar  examination.  But  Mr.  Smith  remains  determined.  Early 
this  year  he  distributed  $14,344  to  the  creditors,  and  the  rest 
has  been  taken  care  of  in  his  will.  "They'll  get  their  money 
whether  I  live  or  die,"  he  explains  with  satisfaction. 


Conference   Regular 

A  veteran  of  12  General  Conferences, 

Chester  A.  Smith  {shown  here  at  Denver  in  1960) 

will  attend  his  13th  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Education   Editor 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Fenner  joined  the  staff 

of  NEA  Journal  in  1931  and  became  editor  in  1954.  Here,  she 

examines  a  copy  of  the  magazine,  "hot  off  the  press." 


TMINUTIVE  but  dynamic,  Mil- 
dred Sandison  Fenner  is  editor  of  the 
professional  magazine  with  the  world's 
largest  circulation.  She  heads  the  staff 
of  NEA  Journal,  official  organ  of  the 
860,000-member  National  Education 
Association,  with  editorial  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Besides  being  an  editor  and  writer  in 
die  field  of  education,  Dr.  Fenner  is  a 
speaker  whose  talks  combine  wit  and 
wisdom.  She  has  traveled  many  diou- 
sands  of  miles  to  fulfill  speaking  engage- 
ments— once,  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded, addressing  an  audience  of 
Puerto  Bican  teachers  in  fluent  Spanish. 
While  serving  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Educational  Press  Association  of 
America  from  1951  to  1960,  she  was  a 
consultant  at  international  workshops  in 
the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Canada. 

Dr.  Fenner's  professional  training  and 
interest  in  young  people  are  reflected 
in  her  church  activities.  A  member  of 
Washington's  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Methodist  Church,  she  has  taught  in 
the  church  school  for  20  years  and 
also  has  served  a  stint  as  superintendent 
of  the  children's  division. 
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While  others  closed  their  eyes  to  a  festering  community  problem, 
James  R.  Hood  smv  the  need  for  cleaning  up  his  adopted  city — and  made  up  his  mind  that  .  .  . 

Someone  Has  to  Start ! 


"& 


>URE,  it's  a  problem — a  big 
problem.  But  what  can  I  do?  I'm 
just  one  man!"  How  many  times 
have  you  heard  someone  say  this 
and  wondered  whether  he  really 
wanted  to  help  or  just  was  evading 
responsibility? 

Joining  a  group  is  sometimes  the 
best  way  for  a  man  to  help  change 
tilings  for  the  better,  but  this  was 
not  the  answer  for  28-year-old 
James  R.  Hood,  who  wanted  to  do 
something  about  the  slums  in  the 
North  End  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
North  End  Community  Action 
Project  (NECAP)  was  the  only 
group  stirring  up  public  opinion 
about  those  slums  in  the  summer 
of  1963 — and  some  of  that  was  frus- 
trating because  NECAP  members 
finally  had  to  march  on  city  hall 
after  fruitless  talks  widi  officials 
about  conditions. 

James  Hood  did  not  think  carry- 
ing placards  in  front  of  city  hall  was 


By  RICHARD  A.  BUMSTEAD 


the  right  approach  to  cleaning  up 
the  slums.  He  believed  North  End 
tenants — mainly  Negroes,  some 
Puerto  Ricans — had  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  themselves  around  their  tene- 
ment houses.  Jim  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about;  he  had  lived  in  the 
North  End  for  a  year. 

Still,  what  could  one  man  do 
about  the  slums?  Jim — six  feet  six 
inches  tall  and  weighing  215 
pounds — had  an  idea:  people  could 
start  by  cleaning  up  the  papers  and 
the  empty  whiskey  bottles,  the 
leaves  and  the  garbage,  the  broken 
furniture  and  the  abandoned  cars. 

Jim  asked  the  morning  news- 
paper to  announce  that  he  would 
start  raking  up  litter  at  8  a.m.  on 
Friday,  August  9.  Volunteers  could 
meet  him  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Kennedy  Streets. 

When  the  story  appeared,  James 
Hood  was  committed,  publicly,  to 
spearhead  a  clean-up  campaign  in 


the  North  End.  No  chance  for 
second  thoughts. 

Jim  had  shown  before  that  he 
has  self-discipline.  The  eldest  child 
among  six  boys  and  one  girl,  Jim 
worked  long  hours  in  a  livestock 
barn  in  order  to  attend  high  school 
near  Charlotte,  N.C.  Half  his 
wages  went  to  the  family,  most  of 
die  rest  for  school  clodies.  A  good 
student,  a  fair  left  end  in  football, 
and  an  excellent  baseball  pitcher, 
he  was  graduated  in  1953. 

Nor  was  his  religious  training 
neglected.  Every  Sunday,  the  fam- 
ily attended  the  Methodist  church 
in  Mineral  Springs,  a  suburb  of 
Charlotte  and  Jim's  hometown. 
"Sundays  are  for  church  in  the 
South,"  Jim  said.  "You  went  to 
church  no  matter  what." 

After  a  two-year  hitch  in  the 
Army,  Jim  went  to  Hartford.  "I  was 
fed  up  with  die  South  and  segrega- 
tion," he  said.  Hartford  was  first 


Women  and  children  enthusiastically  wielded  rakes  in  helping  Jim  tidy  up  the  littered  streets, 
even  in  the  face  of  discouraging  disinterest  on  the  part  of  some  residents  who  idly  watched  from  their  homes. 


No,  it  wasn't  a  tornado  that  swept  through  the  North  End  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  left  this 

accumulation  of  garbage,  trash,  abandoned  cars,  and  other  debris.    The   residents  themselves  let   it  happen 

because  they  did  not  take  pride  in  their  community — until  Jim  Hood  came  along. 


choice  because  his  hometown  girl, 
Ella  Sellers,  had  moved  there  the 
year  before. 

Starting  as  a  window-washer, 
next  driving  a  delivery  truck,  Jim 
finally  landed  a  job  at  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  in  East  Hartford, 
where  he  inspects  jet  engine  parts 
on  die  second  shift.  He  has  never 
been  on  unemployment  rolls. 

"Every  decent  Negro  who  has 
any  respect  for  himself  has  a  job," 
a    determined    Jim    maintains. 


The  financial  problem  solved,  Jim 
and  Ella  were  married.  After  a  year 
in  die  North  End,  they  moved  to 
suburban  Bloomfield.  They  joined 
Bloomfield  Mediodist  Church,  an 
integrated  congregation  of  68  mem- 
bers whose  pastor,  Fred  C.  Clark, 
does  not  know  how  many  are 
Negro,  how  many  white,  because, 
"It  does  not  really  matter,  anyhow." 

Even  though  Jim  had  left  the 
North  End,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
thought  he  expressed  one  day  while 


pointing  out  streets  yet  to  be 
cleaned:  "When  people  drive  down 
Main  Street,  they  go  dirough  this 
section  and  say  to  themselves,  "This 
is  where  the  Negroes  live — see  how 
dirty  it  is.'  And  they  are  right.  It  is 
dirty.  But  these  same  people  will 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
every  Negro,  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  or  how  he  lives,  is  dirty — and 
that  I  don't  like." 

On  August  9,  at  8  a.m.,  James 
Hood  waited  at  Main  and  Kennedy 
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Streets  to  greet  his  volunteers. 
Three  persons  came:  a  young  folk 
singer,  a  woman  from  the  North 
End,  and  a  man  who  worked  with 
Jim  at  the  plant.  But  the  next  day, 
a  Saturday,  45  persons  met  Jim  in 
the  North  End.  Half  of  them  were 
children — one,  seven  years  old.  As 
the  days  went  by,  the  children 
proved  to  be  his  most  faithful 
helpers.  (In  token  of  his  gratitude, 
Jim  and  Lt.  Robert  Baldwin  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  North  End  Corps 
gave  them  a  Christmas  party.) 

From  15  to  60  volunteers  from 
all  over  the  Greater  Hartford  area 
made  up  Jim's  crew-for-the-day 
during  August — except  for  Sunday, 
Jim's  only  time  off  from  working  14 
hours  a  day.  Help  came  from  other 
sources  as  well.  The  Capitol  City 
Kiwanis  Club  donated  rakes, 
shovels,  and  wheelbarrows.  The 
Hartford  public  works  department 
assigned  a  dump  truck  to  haul  away 
the  rubbish.  Jim  was  driven  to  and 
from  the  North  End  in  a  station 
wagon  given  to  Bloomfield  Meth- 
odist Church  specifically  for  Jim's 
work.  City  officials,  pleased  that 
someone  was  working  to  improve 
conditions  rather  than  complaining, 
issued  statements  praising  Jim's 
initiative — all  reported  by  the 
press  with  almost  daily  stories. 

But  what  Jim  hoped  would  hap- 
pen, did  not.  Few  North  End 
tenants  lifted  a  hand  to  help.  In- 
stead, some  watched  from  their 
front  stoops,  heckling  sometimes, 
deliberately  throwing  trash  on  the 
streets — even  in  the  clean  streets. 

As  September  neared,  Jim  real- 
ized his  campaign  might  end  when 
most  of  his  volunteers  exchanged 
rakes  and  shovels  for  textbooks 
and  pencils.  Someone  suggested  he 
ask  Sheriff  Patrick  Hogan  at  the 
Hartford  Jail  if  inmates  could  be 
detailed  to  help.  Having  462 
prisoners  but  jobs  for  only  half  of 
them,  the  sheriff  responded  eagerly. 
When  the  children  went  back  to 
school,  17  men  serving  short  terms 
began  working  for  Jim. 

"This  is  the  first  time,"  said 
Sheriff  Hogan,  "volunteer  prison 
help  lias  been  used  in  a  civic  pro- 
gram." 

Jim  and  his  crew  tackled  a  prob- 
lem he  had  passed  before:  garbage 
houses  in  the  backyards,  nesting 
places  for  colonies  of  rats.  It  was 
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both  exciting  and  rewarding  for 
the  workers,  says  Mr.  Clark,  who 
pitched  in  every  day.  "It's  hard  for 
anyone  who  never  did  any  of  that," 
he  recalls,  "to  share  the  excitement 
of  killing  90  rats  in  a  single  day, 
the  sweat  of  lifting  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  junk  onto  a  truck,  the 
unexpressed  gratitude  on  the  faces 
of  many  of  the  persons  living  in 
those  slums,  and  the  way  Jim  in- 
spired his  helpers." 

Killing  rats  is  one  tiling;  elimi- 
nating conditions  under  which  they 
thrive  is  quite  another.  Jim  found 
that  the  tenants  could  not  under- 
stand the  language  on  the  signs 
tacked  by  the  health  department 
on  the  walls  of  large  concrete 
receptacles  for  garbage.  So  Mr. 
Clark  wrote  a  simply  phrased  leaflet 
with  two  directions  for  rat  control 
on  one  side — "Put  all  garbage  in 
cans;  Keep  lids  tight" — and  an  ap- 
peal to  pride  for  keeping  yards 
clean  on  the  odier. 

Jim  did  not  spend  all  his  time 
cleaning  up  trash  and  killing  rats, 
however.  Once  he  began  his  cam- 
paign in  the  North  End,  he  ran 
across  other  problems  that  he  could 
not  overlook.  He  found  a  Negro 
couple  with  two  small  children  liv- 
ing in  three  basement  rooms  where 
exposed  pipes  dripped  water  and 
rats  ran  in  die  corridor.  The  toilet 
was  plugged — and  had  been  for 
some  time.  The  family  shared  the 
bathroom  with  people  upstairs. 

Appalled,  Jim  called  the  health 
department,  then  he  found  a  decent 
apartment  for  the  family.  The 
health    department    declared    the 


When  not  leading  clean-up  teams, 
Jim    (right)    encouraged  volunteers. 


three  rooms  as  "unfit  for  human  oc- 
cupancy." Throughout  the  clean- 
up drive,  the  city  cut  red  tape  to 
support  Jim,  employed  a  Spanish- 
speaking  inspector,  made  system- 
atic inspections  before  complaints 
could  be  made,  and  opened  a 
branch  office  in  the  North  End  to 
help  co-ordinate  all  the  sendees. 

In  early  October,  having  cleaned 
the  area  he  had  set  out  to  clean — 
some  50  city  blocks,  including  back- 
yards, James  Hood  called  off  his 
crew.  The  children  and  the  prison- 
ers, each  group  working  about  a 
month,  had  rid  the  Nordi  End  of 
200  or  so  truckloads  of  rubbish  and 
more  than  500  rats. 

The  Hartford  Courant  marked 
the  end  of  the  muscle  and  sweat 
part  of  James  Hood's  drive  with  an 
editorial  saying  in  part:  "Mr.  Hood 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
leadership  among  his  people  that  is 
willing  to  eschew  the  more  sensa- 
tional aspects  of  race  relations  for 
the  hard,  prosaic,  day-to-day  chores 
of  cleaning  up.  ...  He  has  by  his 
own  example  been  an  inspiration  to 
other  Negroes,  while  at  the  same 
time  building  up  a  reservoir  of 
goodwill  among  all  the  citizens  of 
the  city." 

Mr.  Clark  says:  "Jim  isn't  finished 
yet.  He  hopes  to  begin  a  planting 
campaign.  He  is  seeking  donations 
of  grass  and  flower  seeds." 

The  cold  weather  set  Jim  on  a 
different  course.  To  beautify  the 
North  End,  he  needed  permission 
from  the  property-owners,  and  he 
got  it.  Talks  before  church  groups 
and  student  organizations  have 
generated  offers  of  help  in  various 
forms.  He  has  appealed  to  tenants 
to  help.  At  Jim's  urging,  neighbors, 
church  people,  and  sympathetic 
property-owners  formed  a  North 
Hartford  Improvement  Committee. 
Again,  Jim  is  directing  die  work — 
more  than  that,  he  is  leading  it, 
with  spade  in  hand. 

By  blistering  his  hands  through 
hard  work,  and  by  suffering  indigni- 
ties from  the  very  people  he  was 
hying  to  help,  James  Hood  found 
out  what  a  difficult  job  it  is  simply 
to  clean  up  slum  areas — never  mind 
tackling  the  underlying  causes  for 
decay.  But  to  the  question  "I'm  just 
one  person — what  can  I  do?"  James 
Hood  stood  up  and  said,  "I  can  do 
something  about  it,"  and  he  did! 
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Want  to  trade  in  your  heart  for  a  netv  one?  Maybe  you  can  someday, 
for  spare  parts  for  bodies  already  are  giving  many  persons  a  new  hold  on  life, 

with  doctors  dramatically  replacing  organs,  corneas,  and  skin. 


The  New  Miracle  Word  in  Medicine: 


tAi+ifiiAi+t 


By  KENNETH  N.  ANDERSON 

Editor,  Today's  Health 
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NE  MORNING  while  most 
people  in  Boston  were  sipping 
breakfast  coffee,  attendants  wheeled 
a  secretary  from  West  Allis,  Wis., 
into  an  operating  room  in  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  A  few  years 
ago  the  operation  would  have  been 
a  miracle  but  today  it  is  almost  a 
routine  procedure — transplanting  a 
vital  organ  from  one  human  being 
to  another. 

What  would  be  different  about 
this  operation  was  diat  the  donor, 
29-year-old  Nancy  Luedicke,  would 
give  one  of  her  kidneys  to  a  man 
she  did  not  know  until  she  learned 
through  a  newspaper  story  that  he 
was  dying  of  a  usually  incurable 
disease.  She  was  one  of  more  than 
50  strangers  who  had  volunteered 
to  participate  in  the  surgical  effort 
to  extend  the  life  of  George  Brost, 
39,  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  a  father  of 
nine  children.  Laboratory  tests 
had  indicated  that  her  blood 
chemistry  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
ailing  man. 

In  a  similar  operation  in  New 
Orleans'  Charity  Hospital,  a  young 
man  suffering  from  a  spinal  fluid 
ailment  donated  one  of  his  healthy 
kidneys  to  Claudia  Ballay,  eight, 
who  had  been  kept  alive  for  nearly 
two  years  widi  transfusions,  drugs, 
and  other  techniques. 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  prison  inmate 
dying  of  lung  cancer  received  a 
healthy  lung  from  the  body  of  a 
man  who  had  just  died  of  another 
disease.  In  Denver,  a  white  man 
was  the  donor  of  a  liver  to  a  Negro 
who  faced  death  from  a  malignant 
tumor   in    his    own    liver.    And    in 
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Oklahoma  City,  a  blind  amateur 
radio  operator  learned  that  a  two- 
year-old  faced  the  loss  of  an  eye 
because  the  cornea  (transparent 
coating  over  the  iris  and  pupil )  had 
been  damaged  in  an  accident.  The 
radio  ham,  Travis  Harris,  broadcast 
an  appeal  for  a  healthy  cornea  to 
save  the  child's  sight.  The  appeal 
was  heard  by  Dr.  Theodore  Law- 
will,  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  in  Chicago.  Widiin  hours, 
an  eye  donated  by  an  Illinois  man 
was  sent  to  Oklahoma  City. 

Transplanting  parts  of  the  body 
from  one  human  being  to  another  is 
a  medical  achievement  that  for 
many  years  was  only  a  dream. 
Breaking  through  the  barriers  that 
inhibited  the  success  of  human- 
tissue  transplants — a  breakthrough 
that  is  still  going  on — has  been 
described  as  more  difficult  than 
putting  a  man  into  space. 

There  have  been  disappointments 
when  transplant  operations  did  not 
turn  out  successfully.  In  some  cases, 
transplanted  organs  were  rejected 
by  the  sensitive  mechanisms  of 
human  physiology  that  are  geared 
to  fight  tissues  that  are  foreign  to 
the  body  of  the  recipient.  In  odier 
cases,  patients  receiving  trans- 
planted organs  later  died  of  ail- 
ments not  directly  related  to  the 
transplant.  In  still  others,  the  opera- 
tion was  a  last  ditch  effort  to  save 
a  patient — as  in  the  case  of  Claudia 
Ballay — when  all  other  techniques 
had  failed.  And  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  transplant  operations  have 
given  patients  a  normal  life. 

Should  one  person  offer  a  vital 
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organ  to  help  a  fellow  human  being, 
even  when  the  donor  knows  that 
the  transplant  may  not  be  a  success? 
Judging  from  the  response  to  the 
appeal  for  donors  in  the  case  of 
George  Brost  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
offers  of  75  persons  to  give  a  kidney 
to  Arnold  Senne  in  Colorado,  the 
answer  must  be  a  hearty  "yes!" 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  can 
freely  contribute  a  kidney,  eye,  or 
other  parts  of  his  body  to  help 
another  person.  But  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  most  persons  can 
participate,  both  in  life  and  in 
death.  Thousands  of  people  are  liv- 
ing now  with  skin,  bone,  nerves, 
cartilage,  blood  vessels,  and  other 
tissues  transplanted  from  the  bodies 
of  recently  deceased  persons. 

J_  HE  National  Naval  Medical 
Center  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  which 
pioneered  in  freezing  and  storing 
body  parts  to  help  Korean  War 
casualties,  has  handled  more  than 
12,000  tissue  deposits  from  bodies. 
The  tissues  are  sterilized,  freeze- 
dried,  and  vacuum  packed  in  bot- 
tles. These  stored  tissues  can  be 
transplanted  up  to  four  years  after 
removal  from  a  body. 

Before  physicians  had  developed 
the  technique  of  transplanting 
freeze-dried  blood  vessels,  a  person 
suffering  from  an  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  faced  almost  certain  death. 
In  this  ailment,  die  main  blood  ves- 
sel leading  from  the  heart  swells 
up  like  a  balloon  and  may  burst. 
Even  if  it  does  not,  the  pouch  be- 
comes progressively  larger  and 
presses  against  other  vital  organs, 
damaging  them.  Now,  with  replace- 
ment sections  of  aortas  available 
from  tissue  banks,  a  graft  can  re- 
store an  afflicted  person  to  normal 
life  within  weeks. 

After  blood-vessel  transplanting 
became  a  success  in  the  1950s,  the 
demand  for  freeze-dried  arteries 
exceeded  the  supply.  That  problem 
was  solved  by  using  flexible,  plastic 
arteries.  Human  blood  vessels  no 
longer  are  required.  But  because 
they  were  available  from  human 
donors  during  the  early  stages  of 
surgical  transplants,  doctors  were 
able  to  develop  a  technique  that 
will  permit  many  persons  to  live 
longer  and  more  useful  lives. 

Some  persons  question  die  pro- 


priety of  donating  their  bodies  for 
medical  uses.  For  Christians,  how- 
ever, an  answer  to  diis  question  lies 
in  an  inscription  on  the  illustration 
of  a  16th-century  anatomy  text,  De 
Corporis  Humani  Fabrica.  It  states: 
"The  spirit  lives,  all  else  is  mortal." 

Dr.  Balph  W.  Sockman,  pastor 
emeritus  of  Christ  Church,  Method- 
ist, in  New  York  City,  has  said,  "To 
serve  humanity  by  willing  a  body 
for  medical  research  is  most  com- 
mendable in  motive." 

Like  the  plastic  blood  vessels  that 
were  evolved  from  research  with 
human  blood-vessel  transplants, 
plastic  corneas  eventually  may  pre- 
serve or  restore  sight  lost  or  im- 
paired by  injuries.  So  far,  experi- 
mental plastic  cornea  transplants 
have  been  limited  to  animals,  so  the 
need  for  human  corneas  continues. 

That's  one  reason  the  Eye-Bank 
Association  of  America  was  formed 
in  1961  to  co-ordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  35  eye  banks  through- 
out the  nation.  Eye  banks  obtain 
eyes  of  deceased  persons  not  only 
for  corneal  transplants  but  for  vit- 
reous transplants  and  for  general 
tissue  research. 

Time  is  a  critical  factor  in  eye 
transplants.  Eyes  must  be  removed 
within  five  or  six  hours  after  death 
to  be  useful.  This  is  the  period  of 
greatest  shock  and  grief  for  the 
family  of  die  deceased.  So  it  is 
recommended  that  die  family  be 
briefed  about  the  plans  while  the 
donor  is  alive — and  that  the  re- 
quired legal  forms  be  signed  in 
advance. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  shortage  of 
corneal  transplant  materials  (many 
eye  banks  have  lists  of  persons  wait- 
ing desperately  for  new  corneas), 
research  might  be  accelerated  in  the 
field  of  transplanting  eye  tissues  to 
the  human  ear.  Limited  work  has 
been  done  with  corneal  grafts  to 
replace  damaged  eardrums. 

Another  approach  to  restoring 
hearing  by  the  use  of  human  body 
parts  is  co-ordinated  by  the  Tem- 
poral Bone  Banks  Center  in  Chi- 
cago. Nearly  two  dozen  temporal 
bone  banks  in  the  nation  collect  the 
temporal  or  inner  bones  of  the  ear 
at  death.  The  banks  are  interested 
primarily  in  the  inner-ear  bones  of 
persons  who  suffered  from  vertigo 
( dizziness )  or  verified  deafness. 

These  bones  cannot  be  observed 


during  life,  but  can  be  removed 
after  death  and  studied  micro- 
scopically. Findings  are  evaluated 
against  die  medical  history  and 
hearing  record  of  the  donor.  This 
provides  information  to  doctors 
about  the  effectiveness  of  various 
kinds  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment. Such  research  already  has  re- 
vealed that  measles  in  children  may 
cause  deafness  by  degeneration  of 
sensory  hair  cells,  and  that  deafness 
associated  with  mumps  is  caused  by 
virus  destruction  of  tissues. 

Ear  banks  also  value  the  donation 
of  ear  bones  of  persons  with  normal 
hearing.  These  bones  are  used  in 
training  surgeons  to  perform  deli- 
cate ear  operations.  As  is  true  when 
eyes  are  donated,  ear  bones  are 
carefully  removed  so  that  there  is 
no  disfiguration  of  the  donor. 

Eye  corneas  are  an  exception  to 
a  general  rule  that  the  host  body 
will  reject  materials  from  another 
body  because  of  an  immunity  reac- 
tion designed  by  nature  to  protect 
the  host.  The  rejection  process  is 
believed  to  be  related  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  body  fights  off  in- 
vading bacteria  or  viruses.  The 
blood  system  seems  to  contain  the 
means  to  determine  whether  a  sub- 
stance has  been  produced  by  the 
body's  own  cells  or  whether  it  is 
foreign.  If  it  is  a  foreign  substance, 
the  body's  protection  mechanisms 
are  mobilized  to  destroy  it. 
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-NOTHEB  exception  to  this  rule 
is  that  tissues  can  be  transplanted 
between  identical  twins  without  an 
immune  reaction.  Identical  twins 
are  genetically  the  same  and  have 
the  same  body  chemistry.  This  was 
the  barrier  that  medical  science  had 
to  break  through  in  order  to  trans- 
plant tissues  between  persons  who 
were  not  identical  twins. 

Physicians  searched  widi  radia- 
tion and  drugs  for  ways  to  modify 
the  immune  reaction.  One  major 
advance  was  made  in  1959  when 
doctors  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  successfully  trans- 
planted a  kidney  in  a  24-year-old 
man  from  his  fraternal  twin. 

The  doctors  reasoned  correctly 
that  the  brothers  were  so  closely 
related  that  the  immune  reaction 
would  be  weak  enough  to  be  over- 
come by  radiation. 
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Anticancer  drugs  also  are  used 
to  modify  the  immune  reaction. 
Two  drugs  were  used  to  block  that 
reaction  in  George  Brost's  body  af- 
ter it  was  determined  that  Mrs. 
Luedicke's  tissue  chemistry  was 
similar  to  his.  Medical  researchers 
now  are  trying  to  isolate  and  cata- 
log the  specific  body  chemicals 
that  control  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  foreign  tissue.  Eventually, 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  classify  the 
substances  much  as  blood  types 
now  are  classified  for  transfusions. 

Skin  grafts  react  similarly.  The 
transplant  may  be  rejected  by  the 
host  body  and  sloughed  off.  But  for 
temporary  biological  dressing  until 
the  patient  can  begin  to  grow  skin 
over  the  grafts,  transplanted  skin 
may  be  used.  If  the  skin  of  an  iden- 
tical twin  is  not  available,  doctors 
have  found  that  the  skin  of  the 
mother  may  be  compatible.  Sisters 
and  brothers  are  the  next  best 
donors.  The  skin  of  the  father  also 
can  be  used  for  grafts,  but  it  is  not 
tolerated  so  well  as  the  mother's. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hyatt  of  the  Naval 
Medical  Center's  Tissue  Bank  Divi- 
sion believes  the  sterilized,  freeze- 
dried  skin  from  donated  bodies  is 
in  some  ways  more  acceptable  than 
grafts  from  living  bodies.  One  rea- 
son is  that  the  processing  of  the  skin 
for  storage  apparently  removes  part 
of  the  irritating  substances  that  trig- 
ger the  immune  reaction. 

In  one  emergency  case,  the  Naval 
Medical  Center  supplied  75  freeze- 
dried  skin  grafts  to  a  girl  in  Texas 
who  had  suffered  third-degree 
burns  over  much  of  her  body.  The 
grafts  retarded  the  loss  of  body 
fluids  until  skin  could  be  grafted. 

Synthetic,  plastic  skin  someday 
may  replace  human  skin  as  grafts 
for  burn  victims.  But  there  still  is 
need  for  skin  banks,  cartilage  banks, 
bone  banks,  and  so  on. 

The  original  bank  providing  an 
opportunity  for  man  to  donate  a 
part  of  his  body  to  help  his  fellow- 
man  is  the  blood  bank.  More  than  5 
million  pints  of  blood  are  donated 
each  year  through  the  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the 
National  Rare  Blood  Club,  and 
similiar  institutions.  The  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  and 
the  Red  Cross  process  and  deliver 
about    80    percent    of    the    blood 
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IN  KNOWLEDGE,  in  love,  and 
in  faith,  the  layman  who  inspired 
me  most  was  a  portrait  of  vital 
Christian  living — even  as  he  faced 
certain  death. 

I  stood  beside  his  bed  in  a 
Boston  hospital,  where  it  had  just 
been  my  unpleasant  duty  to  tell  him, 
at  his  family's  request,  that  the 
doctors  had  found  he  was  suffering 
from  cancer.  He  was  a  brilliant 
man,  the  coinventor  of  a  telephone 
device  which,  when  perfected,  will 
connect  a  number  from  your  voice 
waves,  without  the  use  of  a  dial  or 
operator. 

Just  then,  his  wife  came  into  the 
room.  There  was  a  brief  exchange 
of  tender  words,  a  soft  embrace, 
and  an  animated  conversation  about 
the  few  precious  months  they  had 
left  together.  No  tragic  tears,  only 
hopeful  resolution. 

Before  he  returned  home,  one 
more  effort  was  made  to  root  out, 
by  surgery,  the  vile  thing  consuming 
his  body.  Then  he  made  a  firm 
decision:  "I  will  not  waste  what 
substance  I  have,  and  rob  my  family, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more 
months  on  earth." 

During  those  final  weeks,  he  did 
not  talk  much  about  Death.  Yet 
Death  was  always  there,  hovering 
over  his  coffee  cup,  kibitzing  at  the 


bridge  table,  peering  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  sa'ng  in  the  church 
choir,  following  him  as  he  walked 
to  the  altar  to  participate  in  his  son's 
confirmation. 

Neither  did  he  lose  his  sense  of 
humor.  He  used  to  say,  "I'm  getting 
a  litde  tired  of  people  acting  as  if 
they've  seen  a  ghost  when  they  look 
at  me."  Then,  glancing  into  a  mir- 
ror, "But  I  guess  maybe  they  have." 

A  few  months  later,  hospitalized 
once  more  while  summering  at  his 
vacation  spot,  he  decided  that  they 
had  given  him  enough  drugs,  had 
fed  his  veins  one  too  many  "bottles 
of  beefsteak."  He  refused  any  more. 

That  evening,  while  vacationing 
in  the  Midwest,  I  received  a  wire 
from  Maine.  As  my  plane  came 
down  a  few  hours  later,  I  knew  I 
had  come,  not  to  accept  a  cruel 
defeat,  but  to  celebrate  a  splendid 
victory. 

For  this  man  had  lived.  He  had 
learned  the  value,  and  the  limita- 
tions, of  knowledge.  He  had  found 
the  pain  and  the  beauty  in  the  vow, 
"to  love  and  to  cherish  ...  for 
better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health 
.  .  .  till  death.  .  .  ." 

He  had  died  in  confidence — be- 
cause he  had  lived  in  faith. 

— R.   Benjamin   Garrison 
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used  for  transfusions  in  this  country. 
The  Red  Cross  maintains  55 
regional  blood  centers  in  40  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  co-ordinates  the  activities  of 
more  than  600  hospital,  community, 
and  private  blood  banks. 

These  two  organizations  main- 
tain a  blood  credit  service.  Here's 
how  it  works: 

Suppose  a  Dallas,  Texas,  girl  is 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  New  England,  and  needs  15 
units  of  blood.  Blood  donated  by 
friends  and  relatives  in  Dallas  is 
stored  for  future  use  in  Dallas,  and 
a  credit  for  15  units  of  blood  is 
forwarded  to  New  England. 

Later,  if  a  Bostonian  is  injured  in 
Texas  and  requires  15  units  of 
blood,  blood  donated  in  Boston  can 
be  used  to  balance  the  credit  on 
paper.  Shipment  is  not  necessary. 

Unlike  body  parts,  there  is  no 
synthetic  substitute  for  human 
blood.  The  body  still  is  the  only 
source.  However,  nature  makes  it 
easy  for  almost  anyone  to  be  a 
blood  donor.  The  average  person 
has  from  12  to  13  pints  of  blood  in 
his  system.  Drawing  a  pint  of  blood 
for  a  donation  requires  only  5  to  10 
minutes.  And  the  body  restores  the 
pint  widiin  a  few  weeks. 

Based  on  current  demands,  it  is 
estimated  that  during  the  next  10 
years  one  out  of  every  eight  persons 
in  the  United  States  will  require 
blood  donations.  Major  cancer 
surgery,  for  example,  relies  on  blood 
donations.   Open-heart  surgery  re- 


quires from  12  to  15  pints  of  fresh 
blood  to  prime  the  heart-lung  ma- 
chine which  is  used  to  bypass  the 
heart  temporarily.  An  artificial  kid- 
ney requires  eight  pints  of  blood  for 
priming.  Some  newborn  infants  suf- 
fer incompatibility  between  the 
blood  of  the  mother  and  child, 
which  is  corrected  by  blood  transfu- 
sions. 

The  blood  which  is  donated  must 
be  compatible  with  that  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  four  major  blood 
groups  are  classified  as  A  (40  per- 
cent of  the  population ) ,  B  (10  per- 
cent), O  (45  percent),  and  AB  (5 
percent).  Other  factors  also  help 
determine  whether  a  donor's  blood 
is  compatible  with  that  of  the  re- 
cipient, the  most  common  of  which 
is  the  Rh  factor. 

1  HE  National  Rare  Blood  Club 
( 101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001)  is  a  nonprofit  volunteer 
group  whose  officials  receive  nei- 
ther pay  nor  expense  money  for 
their  work.  Donors  likewise  are  not 
paid,  although  the  club  may  reim- 
burse them  for  travel  expenses  or 
time  lost  from  their  jobs  if  neces- 
sary. A  member's  only  reward  for 
donating  his  rare  type  of  blood  may 
be  a  thank-you  note  from  a  little 
girl  whose  life  was  saved  because  of 
the  transfusion. 

Despite  the  work  with  synthetic- 
tissue  transplants,  the  goal  of  medi- 
cal scientists  is  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  body's  reaction  to  living- 
tissue    transplants.     Navy    doctors 


Maybe  You  Can  Save  a   Life 

WHEN  A  MEMBER  of  his  congregation  was  scheduled  for  major  heart 
surgery  last  January,  the  Rev.  ).  Richard  Drees,  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church,  Glen  Ellyn,  III.,  called  for  blood  donors  from  the  pulpit.  Dozens 
in  the  congregation  stepped  forward  to  offer  the  more  than  100  pints 
of  blood  required  for  a  successful  operation. 

Blood  transfusions  have  become  commonplace  today,  and  Americans 
have  donated  millions  of  pints  to  blood  banks  across  the  nation.  Little 
known  is  the  fact  that  this  lifesaving  medical  discovery  goes  back  to  the 
mid- 1600s  when  a  Florentine  physician  transfused  blood  from  one  animal 
to  another.  Many  disasters  caused  the  process  to  fall  into  disrepute  until 
classification  of  blood  by  compatible  types  made  safe  transfusions  almost 
routine. 

New  discoveries  making  transplantation  of  vital  organs  commonplace 
may  be  in  the  offing.  Recent  advances  in  this  field  are  so  scattered, 
however,  that  few  nationwide  programs  for  potential  donors  are  under- 
way. For  those  who  wish  to  help,  here's  some  familiar  advice — see  your 
family  physician.    He  may  be  able   to  tell   you   how  you   can   save   a   life. 


have  achieved  short-term  storage  of 
living  tissues  such  as  skin  and  hope 
to  extend  the  length  of  time  it  can 
be  stored  beyond  the  present  limit 
of  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  C.  Walton 
Lillehei,  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  believes 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
it  will  be  possible  to  replace  dis- 
eased hearts  with  sound  hearts  of 
persons  who  have  died.  He  notes 
that  since  other  organs  of  the  body 
are  "probably  good  for  150  years," 
we  all  may  look  forward  to  longer 
useful  lives  when  the  problems  of 
heart  disease  have  been  solved. 

Even  animal  organs  may  eventu- 
ally help  extend  human  life.  Tulane 
University  Medical  School  doctors 
last  fall  transplanted  two  kidneys 
from  a  chimpanzee  to  a  New 
Orleans  man.  They  functioned  well 
for  nearly  three  months,  but  the 
man  died  of  pneumonia  shortly 
after  the  first  of  this  year. 

The  space  doctors,  whose  concern 
is  to  get  astronauts  to  the  moon  or 
Mars  and  back  safely,  see  in  the 
current  research  with  human-organ 
transplants  an  opportunity  to  modi- 
fy the  body  so  that  it  can  withstand 
better  the  hostile  environment  of 
space.  Dr.  Toby  Freedman,  direc- 
tor of  Life  Sciences  for  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.,  predicts  that 
the  "challenge  of  preparing  man  to 
withstand  extended  space  flight 
will  induce  a  biomedical  explosion 
comparable  to  the  electronics  ex- 
plosion of  the  1950s." 

Man  already  is  being  modified,  he 
points  out,  adding:  "Right  now  we 
can  make  successful  nonhomolo- 
gous transplants  of  major  organs. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
such  operations  change  from  the 
last-resort  category  to  the  elective- 
procedure  category.  People  will  ex- 
change their  failing  hearts  and 
livers  the  way  we  change  tires  after 
30,000  miles." 

This  may  seem  an  optimistic  pre- 
diction. Replacing  old  living  organs 
with  those  from  younger  persons 
may  never  become  a  routine  prac- 
tice. But  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  from  current  research  with  tis- 
sue transplants  doctors  will  learn 
more  about  disease  processes  so 
that  in  the  future  people  can  be 
healthier,  whether  they  are  space- 
borne  or  earth-bound.  This,  too,  is  a 
part  of  the  healing  ministry. 
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A  Question  of  REALITY 


By  SHIRLEY  STEWART 


H< 


.OWEVER  I  try  to  escape  it, 
reality  comes  all  around  me,  strik- 
ing again  and  again.  So  my  soul 
trembles,  afraid  of  the  bomb  in  the 
night;  the  fire;  the  crashing  car,  the 
tinkling,  shattered  glass,  the  final 
silence. 

Or  will  there  be  a  moan  after- 
ward? Better  if  there  isn't,  if  it  is 
over  quickly.  The  others  who  are 
left  can  face  the  shock,  the  sudden 
horror.  They  have  found  ways  of 
covering  up,  of  moving  swiftly, 
busily,  to  routine  matters  and,  at 
last,  to  forgetfulness. 

Surely  I  have  the  right  to  one 
question.  Should  any  evil  thing  be- 
fall me?  Have  I  not  paid  my  dues 
to  the  Parent-Teachers  Association? 
Was  I  not  a  Brownie  leader  and  a 
den  mother?  I  donate  as  much  as 
anyone  to  the  church  rummage  sale. 
I  vote  every  election  day,  even 
school  elections.  I  write  my  con- 
gressman. And  don't  forget  the  of- 
fices I  have  held  in  the  Woman's 
Club  and  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

Now,  really,  have  I  ever  done 
anything  very  bad  or  wrong?  Tell 
me  that.  (No,  don't  tell  me.)  I  am 
a  nice  person,  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  well-behaved,  respected  in 
my  community.  You  understand? 
Respected!  O  God,  don't  let  me 
suffer.  Don't  let  me  suffer! 

I  have  a  B.A.  degree  and  grad- 
uate work  besides.  I  buy  best 
sellers,  classical  records,  original 
paintings  by  local  artists — some 
really  good  things.  I  read  Russian 
novels  to  try  to  understand  their 
people.  (Their  novels  are  too 
tragic,  too  introspective  for  me. 
They  take  life  so  seriously.)  I  even 
read  editorials,  and  articles  in  the 
National  Geographic.  I  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Wall  Street  Journal. 
You  can  see  how  cultured  I  am. 


You  understand  facts  and  figures. 
They  are  reality.  (Aren't  they?)  I 
am  a  suburban  housewife,  a  mem- 
ber of  America's  upper  middle 
class.  We  have  a  nice  home,  a  new 
car,  more  food  than  I  should  eat, 
a  TV,  four  radios,  a  washer  and 
dryer,  a  recreation  room — all  the 
things  my  parents  could  not  afford. 
You  see  what  progress  we  have 
made,  how  happy  we  could  be? 

Then  why  can't  you  let  me  alone 
to  enjoy  this  good  life?  I  would 
not  have  to  take  aspirins  and  tran- 
quilizers (and  pep  pills  when  I'm 
too  tranquilized )  if  only  you  would 
guarantee  that  everything  will  be 
all  right  for  me  and  for  those  I 
love — in  fact,  for  the  whole  world. 
If  you  were  good  and  really  cared, 
you  would  do  that,  wouldn't  you? 

I  go  to  church  regularly.  And 
that  is  not  all.  I  sing  in  the  choir, 
teach  church  school,  and  direct  the 
program  for  my  Woman's  Society 
circle.  It  does  me  a  lot  of  good,  too. 
I  like  the  sermons  (most  of  them) 
and  the  fellowship.  The  church 
teaches  brotherhood;  it  upholds 
decency  and  morality  in  the  world. 
They  are  important  to  me.  You 
can  see  how  religious  I  am. 

But  it  makes  me  uncomfortable 
to  hear  that  Christ  died  for  me. 
If  I  have  done  something  wrong,  I 
want  to  make  up  for  it  myself. 
This  whole  business  of  sin  touches 
the  raw  edge  of  reality. 

I  know  there  has  to  be  some 
reality  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  let's 
keep  it  to  a  minimum.  We  have  to 
be  born.  That  is  real,  but — well, 
what  about  birth?  Why  couldn't  it 
be  accomplished  more  gracefully, 
in  a  more  cultured,  refined  manner? 
Why  must  birth  be  connected  with 
pain?  It  is  not  at  all  the  way  I 
would  have  arranged  things. 

And  we  have  to  die.  Why  do  we 
have  to  die?  What  earthly  good  is 


there  in  it?  Well,  our  scientists  are 
working  on  it.  But  if  they  should 
succeed  in  overcoming  death,  what 
will  we  do  with  all  the  people? 
That  is  the  trouble.  You  never  let 
us  be  truly  successful.  Here,  all  so- 
lutions become  problems.  I  do  not 
think  I  really  want  to  live  in  this 
situation  forever,  but  I  don't  want 
to  die.  I  do  not  want  to  die! 

At  least  love  is  real,  or  so  some 
say.  Others  say  it  is  only  self-ex- 
tension, self-gratification,  so  I  am  a 
little  confused.  If  you  would  ar- 
range things  so  I  could  be  sure 
there  wasn't  any  threat  of  getting 
hurt  in  loving  someone,  love  would 
come  much  easier,  more  readily.  If 
you  really  wanted  us  to  love  each 
other,  wouldn't  you  make  it  easy? 

In  the  meantime,  the  approval 
of  my  peers  and  a  sense  of  playing 
a  meaningful  and  useful  part  in  our 
economy  and  community  are  much 
safer  goals  for  me  than  love. 

Finally,  consider  the  self.  Now 
here  should  be  rock-bottom  reality. 
I  say  should  be  because,  if  there 
was  ever  anything  fuzzy  and  darkly 
seen,  it  seems  to  be  oneself.  I  must 
be  real:  I  see,  hear,  smell,  touch, 
taste,  think,  act,  respond,  appreci- 
ate, fear,  love  (I  think),  hate  (I 
don't  want  to  write  that  down,  but 
I  am  trying  to  be  realistic),  con- 
form, rebel,  and  so  on. 

But  am  I  the  sum  of  these  things 
I  do,  or  am  I  a  mysterious  some- 
one who  does  these  things?  Am  I  a 
product  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, or  am  I  a  someone  who  in- 
fluences and  is  influenced  by  them? 
Is  the  veil  which  hides  myself  from 
me  constitutional,  or  did  I  hang  it 
there  myself  because  I  am  terrified 
of  the  reality  behind  it? 

I  beg  of  you,  don't  tear  the  veil. 
I  don't  want  to  know  the  answer  af- 
ter all.  Let  me  have  some  pride.  Let 
me  have  some  pride! 
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At  Eastertide,  all  Christians  offer  praise  and  gratitude 

to  a  loving  Savior,  reaffirming  the  joyous  faith  expressed  in  this 


I 


T  IS  AN  accepted  fact  that  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  Jesus  came  to 
Palestine.  I  am  not  concerned  as 
to  how  he  came.  He  was  there. 

His  friends  loved  him  and  be- 
lieved him  a  prophet — a  possible 
king.  His  enemies  called  him  a  fa- 
natic and  a  troublemaker.  But  none 
of  them  could  find  a  flaw  in  his 
life.  He  lived  the  perfect  life  of 
love,  expressing  it  in  deeds  of  lov- 
ing service  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
His  tenderness  won  the  hearts  of 
children  and  simple  folk;  his  phi- 
losophy of  living  intrigued  the  wis- 
est and  the  best.  But  his  fearless 
radicalism  angered  the  devotees 
of  things-as-they-have-always-been 
and — they  crucified  him. 

He  need  not  have  met  so  dreadful 
a  fate.  He  could  have  avoided  the 
issue  by  staying  away  from  Jeru- 
salem. He  might  have  escaped  his 
foes  even  there;  he  had  many 
friends.  He  might  have  compro- 
mised, but  he  set  his  face  steadfast- 
ly to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  he 
was  warned  of  what  awaited  him. 
And  once  there,  he  steadfastly  faced 
the  worst  that  hate  and  jealousy  and 
thwarted  ambition  could  do  to  him. 
The  traitor's  kiss,  the  desertion  of 
his  dearest  friends  did  not  bring 
from  his  lips  one  word  of  reproach. 
The  bitter  mockery  of  priests,  the 
insolence  of  Herod,  the  criminal 
cowardice  of  Pilate,  the  jeering 
mob,  the  brutal  soldiery — none  of 
them  wrung  from  him  one  word  of 
angry  resentment. 

"Forgive  them!  They  know  not!" 
This  was  his  reaction  to  the  strain 
of  mental  and  physical  torture. 
Dominating  that  tempest  of  hate 
and  malice,  his  spirit  rode  serene. 
Through  utter  sacrifice,  he  proved 
the  reality  of  infinite  love.  His  love 


By  ISABELLE  HORTON 


was  the  unconquered  and  uncon- 
querable force  in  that  mad  contest 
of  invisible  powers. 

But  they  buried  him  and  said, 
"This  is  the  end!"  His  enemies  said 
it  exultingly;  his  friends  said  it  in 
hopeless  despair.  They  had 
dreamed  such  dreams  of  a  kingdom 
where  Jesus  should  be  king,  and 
they,  diemselves,  his  aides  and  ex- 
ecutives. "We  trusted  that  it  was 
he  who  should  have  redeemed  Is- 
rael!" they  mourned.  But  it  was  al- 
together in  the  past.  All  over.  And 
they  hid  themselves  in  dark  places 
of  the  city  until  the  storm  should  be 
past. 

And  then,  in  that  darkest  hour  of 
defeat  and  despair,  somedring  hap- 
pened. I  may  not  even  try  to  tell 


READER'S  CHOICE 

Isabelle  Horton  wrote  Credo  for 
The  Christian  Advocate  of  March 
24,  1932.  She  was  then  80  years 
old.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Miss 
Horton's  statement  of  faith  reflects 
an  outstanding  Christian  life — as 
a    Methodist    deaconess. 

Daughter  of  a  pioneer  Michigan 
preacher,  she  began  working  in 
1893  with  Mrs.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer, 
founder  of  the  deaconess  move- 
ment. While  serving  as  a  deaconess 
in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  Miss 
Horton  saw  the  plight  of  the  cities' 
immigrants.  She  established  the 
Hoisted  Street  Settlement  in 
Chicago,  a  similar  project  in 
St.  Louis,  and  later  taught  at  the 
New  York  Deaconess  Training 
School.  Her  writings — which  include 
The  Burden  of  the  City  and 
High  Adventure,  a  biography  of 
Mrs.  Meyer — emphasize  "the  vast 
foreign  missionary  fields  lying  in 
every  city,"  and  the  special  role 
of  Methodist  deaconesses.  Miss 
Horton   died  in   1933.— EDS. 


what  it  was.  We  have  not  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses,  and  the 
stories  of  those  nearest  the  occur- 
rence are  excited  and  incoherent, 
as  of  course,  they  would  be. 

But  diere  is  certainty  as  to  the 
main  event.  Between  the  hours  of 
sunset  on  diat  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
sunrise  the  next  morning,  certainly 
something  happened.  I  dare  not  un- 
dertake to  describe,  much  less  to 
explain  it. 

Neither,  20  years  ago,  would  I 
have  dared  to  say  that  one  day  I 
had  sat  quietly  in  my  home  in  Chi- 
cago and  listened  to  the  voice  of 
King  George  speaking  from  his 
palace  in  London!  I  should  not  have 
dared  affirm  that  I  had,  only  that 
morning,  looked  into  the  sky  and 
seen  a  man  with  a  machine  built 
of  wood  and  metal  flying  among 
die  clouds  of  heaven!  Today  you 
would  only  smile  tolerantly  at  so 
commonplace  a  statement. 

And  yet,  diere  are  those  who  say 
of  this  thing  reported  to  have  hap- 
pened in  Jerusalem,  "Preposterous! 
Impossible!" 

You  see  I  am  not  thinking  of 
miracles,  in  the  sense  of  a  violation 
of  known  laws.  I  am  thinking  of 
higher  laws — of  subtle  and  mys- 
terious life-forces  that  scientists  rec- 
ognize and  are  made  to  grasp,  but 
which  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  capture  in  their  test  tubes 
or  in  any  way  to  measure  or  control. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  possible  fourth- 
dimensional  world  with  laws  not 
unlike  and  impinging  upon  our 
own. 

I  am  tiiinking  of  a  Master  Me- 
chanic, present  in  all  his  works — 
understanding  them  all.  I  am  think- 
ing, most  of  all,  of  that  invincible 
power  of  Love,  yearning  over  those 
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this  conception  of  an  illimitable  love  manifested  through  unmeasured  sacrifice 
could  only  have  come  to  me  through  the  life  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ." 


fear-dazed  men  and  heartbroken 
women,  not  willing  to  leave  them 
comfortless.  And  I  wonder — and 
wonder. 

But  it  is  certain  that  diere  was 
excitement  on  that  Easter  morning. 
People  rushing  here  and  there, 
gathering  in  groups,  scattering, 
whispering,      laughing,      shouting, 


crying!  They  talked  wildly  of  vi- 
sions— of  angels.  Some  said  Jesus 
had  been  seen  alive.  And  the  ex- 
citement could  not  be  quelled  by 
priests  or  rulers.  It  grew  from  day 
to  day. 

Now  here  is  a  marvelous  thing. 
Those  11  cowed,  disappointed  men 
had  suddenly  become  heroes.  He- 


roes whom  nothing  could  daunt 
and  nothing  restrain.  They  had 
been  afraid  to  stand  by  Jesus  while 
he  lived.  Now  they  faced  crowds 
with  the  improbable  story  diat  he 
was  yet  alive — that  he  had  come 
back  from  the  dead.  Something  had 
happened  to  those  men. 

The   courage   with    which    diey 
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spoke,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
crowds  who  listened,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  depth  of  tiieir 
conviction.  We  reckon  a  man's 
testimony  is  worth  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  back  it  up  with.  These  men 
were  ready  to  stake  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  honor  upon  the 
truth  of  their  mad  story.  They  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  They  were 
beheaded,  and  crucified,  and 
burned  alive.  But  nothing  could 
shake  their  testimony  as  to  the 
things  that  had  happened  on  that 
Easter  morning  and  during  the  days 
that  followed. 

Since  that  time,  the  history  of 
civilization  has  been  largely  the 
story  of  the  cross  making  its  way 
among  the  peoples  of  the  eardi. 
Within  60  years,  the  whole  Roman 
Empire  was  seething  with  the  im- 
pact of  die  new  religion — based  on 
the  story  of  a  Resurrection — upon 
the  pagan  world.  Twelve  men 
against  the  world!  Twelve  men  with 
an  incredible  story,  men  without 
fortune   or   scholarship   or   official 


backing!  Yet  from  their  testimony 
went  out  what  a  modern  scholar 
has  declared  was  "the  greatest  out- 
burst of  moral  and  spiritual  energy 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed." 

Upon  this  Easter  morning,  in  al- 
most every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  millions  of  worshipers 
will  gather  in  churches  dedicated 
to  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and 
millions  of  voices  will  sing  of  his 
victory  over  sin  and  deadi.  Scien- 
tists tell  us  that  for  every  result 
there  must  have  been  an  adequate 
cause.  Could  anything  less  super- 
natural than  die  story  of  the  cross 
and  the  empty  tomb  account  for 
results  so  stupendous? 

So  once  again  revising  and  re- 
newing my  creed,  I  find  that  I  be- 
lieve in  a  Creative  Energy  that  fills 
die  universe,  its  presence  as  im- 
manent in  the  frailest  insect  as  in 
the  fardiest  star.  And  that  some- 
where between  the  two  it  holds  me 
in  die  sweep  of  its  power. 

And  since  personality  is  the  high- 
est expression  of  life,  so  far  as  I  am 


able  to  conceive  of  it,  I  endow  this 
mysterious  life  force,  this  Creative 
Energy,  with  the  spiritual  qualities 
of  personality — consciousness,  in- 
telligence, purpose,  will.  Moreover, 
since  love  has  proved  the  most  pow- 
erful motive  in  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, I  must  add  to  my  concept  of 
the  Supreme  Being  the  quality  of 
benevolence.  Not  simply  the  inter- 
est of  the  creator  in  the  thing  cre- 
ated, but  the  self-sacrificing  love  of 
a  parent  for  the  child. 

And  since  this  conception  of  an 
illimitable  love  manifested  through 
unmeasured  sacrifice  could  only 
have  come  to  me  through  the  life 
and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  be- 
comes to  me  "the  perfect  revela- 
tion of  God  in  the  life  of  man." 

A  simple  creed,  is  it  not?  A  creed 
must  needs  be  simple,  so  that  a 
wayfaring  man  or  child  may  not  err 
therein.  But  it  is  a  creed  that  sweet- 
ens the  bitterness  of  life,  puts  the 
thrill  of  love  and  courage  into  the 
common  round  of  toil,  and  gives 
wings  to  the  soul. 


Victory 


1  find  that  Easter  means  more  to  me 
since  experiencing  the  fact  of  death 
close  at  hand,  in  my  own  family.  As 
years  go  by,  and  loved  ones  pass 
beyond  our  sight,  the  eternal  life  in 
Christ  doubtless  has  deeper  meaning 
for  many  of  you  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  tried  to  express  my  certainty 
in  these  lines,  written  especially  for 
those  who  have  lost  dear  ones  in  the 
past  year. — d.a.w. 


If  I  had  never  felt  death's  iron  nails 

Tear  at  my  heart,  had  never  known  the  gloom 

That  darkens  life  when  all  its  future  fails 

As  /oy,  with  love,  tails  victim  to  the  tomb; 

Then  I  might  hear  of  Easter  with  the  ear, 

And  understand  but  dimly  in  the  soul 

How  great  the  victory  when  faith  conquers  fear, 

And  love  revives,  and  ancient  tombstones  roll. 


But  1  have  come  by  Calvary,  that  dark  land 

Where  Death  works  out  his  worst;  yet  Love  has  died 

Content  to  leave  the  outcome  in  God's  hand. 

Not  Love,  not  Christ  but  Death  is  crucified! 

In  that  dark  valley,  J  will  fear  no  ill; 

God  works  for  good  to  those  who  love  Him  still. 


-DONALD   A.    WILLIAMS 
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Mrs.  Myrtle  Walgreen,  a 
prize-winning  nature  photographer, 
helped  select  the  pictures. 
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T  IS  SAID  that  flowers  belong  to 
the  real  Fairyland;  that  each  rose, 
violet,  or  daffodil  is  an  autograph 
from  the  hand  of  God;  that  a  flower 
is  the  only  perfectly  beautiful  thing 
on  earth;  and  that  to  cultivate  a 
garden  is  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Creator.  But  all  languages 
are  clumsy  in  the  presence  of  a 
flower,  as  before  all  other  master- 
works  of  the  Almighty.  Perhaps  it 
is  tribute  enough  that  millions  of 
gardeners  kneel  before  their  flowers 
in  the  cool,  moist  earth  of  spring- 
time. 

Now  that  the  long  winter  is  over, 
flowers  renew  their  stately  march 
into  our  yards,  gardens,  and  win- 
dow boxes.  Fresh  blooms  add  a  joy- 
ous note  to  our  churches  at  Easter, 
too,  as  we  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
our  Lord  over  life  and  death. 

If  poets  of  bygone  days  were 
wont  to  sing  of  a  flower's  sweet, 
fragile  beauty,  modern  poet-pho- 
tographers work  to  capture  its  color 
and  symmetry  on  film.  There  are 
many  flower  photographers  among 
Together  readers,  and  we  share  a 
few  of  their  best  with  you  on  these 
pages.  Among  them  is  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Walgreen,  home  gardener  and  color 
photographer  extraordinary  [see 
Many  Look,  Few  See,  October, 
1958,  page  33]  who  helped  in  this 
reader-participation  pictorial. 


Whether  growing  high  up 

on  the  side  of  a  rocky  cliff  or  in 

a  garden  plot,  the  world's 

daisies  have  many  varieties  and 

are  known  by  many  names. 
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Blue  morning  glories  lift  tiny  trumpets  to  herald  the  morning  sun.  Though  these  flowers  will  elose  at  noon, 
the  heart-shaped  leaves  rambling  over  a  wire  trellis  remain  to  provide  a  screen  against  the  sun. 
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.HE  TRUE  student  and  lover  of 
flowers  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  sheltered  plants  in  his  own 
garden.  Wild  flowers  flourished  long 
before  there  were  greenhouses,  hor- 
ticulturists, or  scientific  gardeners. 
Without    man's    help,    they   spread 


their  fragrance  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  seeds  traveled  prehistoric 
winds  to  conquer  new  lands;  for  un- 
recorded ages,  flowers  have  opened 
their  petals  at  dawn  to  bee,  hum- 
mingbird, and  butterfly.  Individu- 
alists  all,    some   flowers    sleep    the 


day  away,  awakening  at  midnight 
to  lure  the  nocturnal  moth.  Wher- 
ever one  looks— in  desert,  back  pas- 
ture, or  amid  thawing  Arctic  snow 
—flowers  are  there,  so  numerous 
that  250,000  varieties  have  been  dis- 
covered and  listed  by  botanists. 
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Most  would  recognize  this  dew-drenched  beauty  as  a  rose,  for  roses  are  the  best  known,  most  loved  of 
all  flowers.  Their  history  begins  in  antiquity,  and  their  splendor  was  noted  in  prebiblical  writings. 


In  spring  or  early  summer,  the  fragrant  azaleas  burst  into  flame  in  misty  mountain 

glens  or  in  Southern  gardens  near  moss-festooned  cypresses,  as  dwarf  plants  or  20-foot  bushes. 
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The  chrysanthemum  spreads  its  large,  showy  blossoms  in  the  mellow  sunlight  of  late  summer  or  fall. 
Many  new  varieties  have  been  developed,  some  in  pastels,  others  in  brilliant  colors. 


Who  has  not  dreamed  of  finding  a  priceless  orchid  in  some  tropical  paradise?  Yet  species 
of  this  once  expensive,  highly  prized  flower  are  being  grown  by  amateur  gardeners  in  home  greenhouses. 
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J.HE  FLOWERS  that  decorate 
church  altars,  the  lovely  corsages 
and  potted  plants  that  arrive  on 
order  from  the  local  florist,  are  none 
the  less  beautiful  because  they  are 
pampered  cousins  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers. They  exist  because  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  say  good-bye  to 
flowers  at  the  first  frost.  To  keep 
them  alive  the  year  round,  we  have 
moved  them  indoors,  crossbreeding, 
hybridizing,  nourishing  them. 

But  flowers  really  belong,  some- 
how, in  the  open— in  the  sun,  wind, 
and  the  rain.  They  reserve  their  full 
enchantment  for  the  gardener  who 
bends  over  their  mysteries  each  day 
of  the  growing  season. 

"To  grow  gardens  is  a  tremen- 
dously satisfying  experience!'  says 
Mrs.  Walgreen,  "but  to  grow  gar- 
deners seems  like  sharing  in  the  joy 
of  the  Creator!'  She  referred  to  a 
4-H  "Beautification  of  Home 
Grounds"  project  she  has  sponsored 
since  1937  to  help  transform  thou- 
sands of  farmyards.  Many  thou- 
sands of  farm  boys  and  girls 
participate   annually. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind" 
she  adds,  "but  that  people  who 
know  the  flowers  by  name  have  a 
deeper  delight  than  people  who 
can  only  say,  'My!  Isn't  that  pretty!  " 


The  gladiolus,  so  named  for 

swordlike  leaves  resembling  a 

Roman  gladiator's  weapon, 

belongs  to  the  Iris  family  and 

thrives  over  a  wide  area. 
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From  among  her  thousands  of 
color  photographs,  Mrs.  Walgreen 
chooses  a  favorite  flower— the 
unbelievable,  winter-blooming 
Christmas  rose  (next  page). 


ower 
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J7EW  GARDENERS,  in  states 
where  snow  lies  on  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  can  boast 
year-round  flowers  out  of  doors. 
Mrs.  Walgreen  is  an  exception, 
thanks  to  an  amazing  little  plant 
called  the  Christmas  rose. 

Mrs.  Walgreen  became  a  gar- 
dener and  nature  photographer  at  50 
when  her  husband,  the  late  Charles 
Walgreen,  purchased  Hazelwood, 
250  acres  of  land  overlooking  the 
picturesque  Rock  River  near  Dixon, 
111.  Here  she  has  planted  flowers  on 
a  grand  scale  (daffodils  in  gigantic 
sweeps,  for  example),  and  her  an- 
nual garden  walks  at  Hazelwood 
are  top  events  in  the  flower  world. 
Rut  if  the  84-year-old  gardener  has 
a  favorite  flower,  it  is  the  hardy 
Christmas  rose. 

"When    the    snow    is    deep    and 


ce 


the  thermometer  drops  to  zero,  out 
come  lovely  fragile  white  blossoms 
resembling  waxy  wild  roses''  she 
says.  "When  the  nights  grow  colder, 
the  flowers  turn  a  beautiful  pink!' 

Christmas  roses  (she  now  has 
more  than  200  plants )  make  up  her 
favorite  winter  corsages,  and  have 
become  bridal  bouquets.  One  florist 
in  charge  of  a  wedding  was  aghast 
when  he  was  told  she  had  cut  the 
roses  several  days  in  advance. 

"They'll  never  be  any  good  by 
next  Monday!'  he  protested. 

"I  think  they  will;  they're  out  on 
the  fire  escape!' 

"They'll  freeze  solid!  It's  10  de- 
grees below  zero!' 

The  Christmas  roses  did  freeze 
solid,  but  revived  and  looked  to  be 
freshly  picked  when  the  bride  car- 
ried them  down  the  aisle! 


The  poinsettia's  large,  red,  flowerlike  bracts  make  it  the  most  popular  Christmas  plant. 
Because  it  is  tropical,  the  poinsettia  is  suitable  for  out-of-doors  culture  only  in  frost-free  regions. 


These  Christmas  roses 

(at  right)  were  photographed 

earlier  by  Mrs.  Walgreen  as  they 

peeped  out  of  ice  and  snow 

(below)  on  her  Hazehvood  farm. 

What  is  the  secret  of  persistent  life 

locked  within  the  waxen  beauty 

of  tliis  flower— so  fragile,  yet 

so  hardy  that  it  blooms  when 

winter  grips  the  land? 


Flowers  like  the  water  lily  have  adapted  themselves  to  many  environments.  There  are  some  40  species 
of  this  plant  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  colors  from  all  parts  of  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones. 


Consider  ike  c=JL>ilies  of  ike  Cyield. 


OlNCE  Old  Testament  days,  flow- 
ers have  added  beauty  and  sym- 
bolic significance  to  places  of  wor- 
ship [see  the  color  pictorial,  Flowers 
for  the  Church  Year,  February,  1962, 
page  37].  A  favorite  at  Easter  is  the 


lily,  with  its  flaring  white  trumpets 
symbolizing  proclamation  of  the 
joyous  news  of  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion. Jesus  himself  cited  the  lily  in  a 
famous  parable  teaching  the  need 
for  absolute  trust  in  God. 


"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow;  they  neither  toil 
nor  spin;  yet  I  tell  you,  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these!'  This  pas- 
sage is  from  Matthew  6:28-29. 
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KNOW  YOUR  CHURCH 


EVANGELISM : 

Heart  of  the  Church's  Mission 


By  EMERSON  S.  COL  AW 

Pastor,  Hyde  Park  Community  Methodist  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


w. 


HEN  YOU  see  or  hear  the 
word  "evangelism,"  what  image 
comes  to  your  mind?  A  revival 
meeting?  A  group  of  people  stand- 
ing at  the  front  of  the  church  while 
the  pastor  reads  the  vows  of  church 
membership?  Billy  Graham  preach- 
ing in  a  stadium  filled  with  an 
enormous  throng?  Laymen  visiting 
"prospects"  with  an  invitation  to 
accept  Christ  and  join  the  church? 

Whatever  it  is,  most  Methodists 
probably  conclude  it  does  not 
directly  involve  them.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  insist  that 
evangelism  is  at  die  core  of  the 
church's  mission.  Two  generations 
ago,  John  R.  Mott  gave  us  a 
splendid  definition  of  evangelism: 
"To  make  Jesus  Christ  known, 
loved,  and  obeyed  as  Savior  and 
Lord." 

This  is  not  a  periodic  activity,  but 
a  compulsion  and  a  mission  that 
becomes  a  way  of  life.  It  is  not 
winning  new  members  to  the 
institution,  but  leading  friends, 
neighbors,  and  business  associates 
to  a  transforming  encounter  with 
the  living  Christ.  It  is  not  a  series 
of  techniques  such  as  revivals,  lay 
visitation,  and  mass  meetings;  these 
are  just  tools  in  our  evangelistic 
task,  which  is  to  bring  the  reconcil- 
ing love  of  the  cross  to  alienated 
man.  A  natural  result  of  such  an 
experience  will  be  that  they  become 
participating  members  of  the 
church,  with  a  desire  to  be  serving, 
studying,  witnessing  Christians. 


Evangelism  is  a  Methodist  tradi- 
tion. We  enjoy  recounting  the 
historic  moment  of  Aldersgate  [see 
Together's  Aldersgate  Issue,  May, 
1963].  After  John  Wesley's  heart 
was  "strangely  warmed,"  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  splendidly  disciplined 
mind  and  consecrated  energies 
were  committed  to  sharing  with 
odiers  the  faith  and  message  that 
had  come  to  him.  His  approach  was 
not  always  orthodox,  and  there 
were  occasions  when  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  were  denied  him. 
But  even  this,  of  course,  did  not 
stop  his  evangelism. 

Wesley's  pattern  of  activity  and 
zeal,  emphasizing  religious  experi- 
ence and  coupled  with  the  traveling 
ministry  devoted  to  evangelism, 
was  carried  to  America.  The  man 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  was 
Francis  Asbury.  Wesley  sent  him 
there  as  a  25-year-old  minister  who 
had  volunteered  for  the  "America 
Circuit."  Asbury  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia on  October  27,  1771,  and 
never  went  back  to  his  native 
shores. 

When  he  began  to  preach  here 
in  1771,  there  were  less  than  600 
Methodists  in  the  country.  When 
he  died  in  1816,  he  left  a  flourishing 
church  with  more  than  200,000 
communicants.  To  Francis  Asbury 
and  his  circuit  riders  must  be  given 
the  major  credit  for  the  success  of 
early  American  Methodism  and  the 
position  of  Methodism  in  die 
United  States  today. 


Under  their  leadership,  American 
Methodism  enjoyed  its  greatest 
growth.  In  1801,  there  was  only  one 
Methodist  for  every  82  persons  in 
the  population.  Between  1800  and 
1830,  the  Methodists  in  America 
increased  sevenfold.  By  1861,  one 
third  of  the  Protestants  were  Meth- 
odists. This  numerical  growth,  we 
should  remember,  occurred  when 
Mediodism  did  not  possess  social 
or  political  advantages.  Further- 
more, Methodism  did  not  gain 
through  immigration,  as  did  some 
of  the  denominations.  Methodism 
grew  because  our  early  leaders 
made  evangelism  their  major  con- 
cern. 

Both  John  Wesley  and  Francis 
Asbury  believed  in  organization.  In 
a  recent  address,  Bishop  Paul  Neff 
Garber  stated:  "The  early  Method- 
ist preachers  were  under  marching 
orders,  and  they  demonstrated  that 
passion  for  souls  and  an  organized 
program  were  not  only  compatible 
but  necessary  for  success." 

The  contemporary  church  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  unite  a  concern 
for  the  unchurched  with  modern 
programs  for  the  salvation  of 
people.  To  this  end,  there  is  in 
every  local  Methodist  Church  a 
commission  on  membership  and 
evangelism.  It  has  six  basic  func- 
tions : 

1.  Find  the  people. 

2.  Win  the  people. 

3.  Get  the  people  in  church. 

4.  Improve  the  spiritual  life  of 
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A  religious  tone  blends  with  the  utility  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  headquarters  in  Nashville,  Tcnn. 


members  in  daily  living  and  in  wor- 
ship. 

5.  Cultivate  prayer  and  family 
devotions. 

6.  Keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  members  and  where  they  are. 

There  are  39,000  local  congrega- 
tions of  people  called  Methodists. 
Gain  or  loss  happens  in  only  one 
place — the  local  church.  An  active 
commission  will  prepare  a  list  of 
unchurched  persons.  There  will  be 
a  continuing  program  of  visitation 
evangelism.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  there  will  be  revival  ser- 
vices. When  a  person  has  made  a 
commitment  to  Christ  and  expresses 
a  desire  to  unite  with  the  church, 
there  usually  will  be  classes  of 
preparation  and  training. 

The  commission  then  has  a 
responsibility  to  relate  the  new 
member  to  groups  and  experiences 
that  will  deepen  his  Christian  life. 
They  will  distribute  devotional 
literature,  encourage  church  atten- 
dance, and  follow  with  prayerful 
concern  those  who  become  inactive. 
In  many  churches,  the  commission 
seeks  to  bring  about  spiritual  re- 
newal through  an  emphasis  on 
prayer  and  the  small  face-to-face 
groups.  Men's  breakfasts,  meetings 
with  women,  inquiry  sessions  for 
discussion  and  questions  are  all 
ways  by  which  an  effort  is  made  to 
help  individuals  to  become  mature 


Christians  with  a  keen  awareness 
of  their  moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical 
obligations  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

A  further  responsibility  of  the 
local  commission  is  to  have  a  com- 
mittee on  church  membership  rolls. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  pastor 
in  keeping  accurate  church  mem- 
bership records,  to  find  diose  with 
whom  the  church  has  lost  contact, 
to  encourage  those  no  longer  in  the 
community  to  transfer  membership, 
and  to  notify  pastors  of  those  who 
have  moved  into  their  community. 
The  value  of  this  is  immediately 
apparent  when  we  note  that  20  per- 
cent of  our  church  members  move 
each  year. 

The  work  of  evangelism  in  the 
local  church  is  undergirded  by  a 
Conference  Board  of  Evangelism, 
which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tive laymen  and  pastors  from  each 
district.  This  board  meets  and  plans 
a  program  that  will  unite  the 
evangelistic  efforts  of  all  churches 
in  the  conference.  Its  primary  re- 
sponsibility, however,  is  to  promote 
the  program  of  the  General  Board 
of  Evangelism. 

When  the  three  branches  of 
Methodism  united  in  1939,  a  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Evangelism 
was  formed.  At  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1944  it  became  the  Gen- 
eral   Board    of    Evangelism.    This 


early  commission  was  charged 
with  the  "responsibility  of  creating 
an  intelligent  interest  and  passion 
for  evangelism  and  promoting  all 
types  and  phases  of  evangelism 
among  the  ministers  and  laity 
throughout  the  entire  church"  [Dis- 
cipline 1939,  Par.  1274-1280].  Fur- 
ther statements  indicated  that  diis 
commission  was  to  major  in  the 
training  of  ministers  for  leadership 
in  evangelism,  and  to  create  litera- 
ture to  serve  the  cause. 

These  assignments  currently  are 
fulfilled  by  the  General  Board  of 
Evangelism  under  the  leadership  of 
its  general  secretary,  Harry  Den- 
man.  Headquarters  are  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  board's  work  can  be  sub- 
divided into  four  major  areas  of 
responsibility. 

1.  Creating  an  intelligent  interest 
in  and  passion  for  evangelism. 

Evangelism  is  the  imperative 
under  which  the  modern  Christian 
lives.  Becognizing  this,  die  board 
endeavors — through  the  distribu- 
tion of  devotional  material,  the  en- 
couragement of  family  worship,  and 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  church — to  involve  all  mem- 
bers in  missionary  and  evangelistic 
witness. 

They  are  aided  in  this  task  by  the 
National  Council  of  Evangelism, 
whose  president  is  the  Bev.  Truman 
Potter   of   Charleston,   W.Va.   The 
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Conventional  and  unconventional  evangelism   programs  arc   worked 

out  at  staff  conferences  conducted  by  General  Secretary  Harry  Denman   (right) 

and  Harold  Hermann,  director  of  organization  and  administration. 


purpose  of  this  council,  whose 
membership  includes  not  only  those 
officially  involved  in  the  evangelis- 
tic enterprises  of  the  church  but  any 
clergyman  or  layman  interested  in 
evangelism,  is  to  help  The  Method- 
ist Church  become  a  more  effective 
evangelistic  movement  by  initiating 
programs  and  devising  methods  of 
evangelism  which  may  be  promoted 
by  the  general  board.  One  basic 
value  of  the  council  is  its  annual 
meeting,  at  which  time  there  is  an 
informal  give  and  take  of  ideas 
which  have  worked  or  problems 
to  be  faced  in  the  various  areas  of 
the  church. 

2.  Promoting  all  types  and  phases 
of  evangelism. 

There  is  a  department  which 
emphasizes  the  more  traditional 
methods  of  revivalism  and  lay 
visitation.  Some  new  ventures  of 
the  board  include  the  production 
of  a  motion  picture  on  group  and 
personal  evangelism.  This  film, 
called  Conversion  Plus,  is  designed 
to  show  that  conversion  is  but  the 
first  step,  and  that  Christian  experi- 
ence grows  as  persons  test  their 
faith  in  the  routines  of  daily  living. 

During  Holy  Week  of  1963,  the 
board  sponsored  an  unorthodox 
program  of  evangelism  with  the  40,- 
000  vacationing  college  students 
who  crowded  into  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla.     [See    Witness    at    Daytona 
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Beach,  August,  1963,  page  16.] 
Trucks  with  nationally  known 
musicians  and  athletes  toured  6 
miles  of  the  24-mile  beach,  alternat- 
ing performances  with  inspirational 
talks,  and  attracted  more  than  3,000 
to  evening  performances  in  the 
band  shell. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Board 
of  Missions,  the  Board  of  Evan- 
gelism sends  ministers  and  laymen 
to  other  lands  for  evangelistic  mis- 
sions and  likewise  brings  outstand- 
ing Methodists  from  other  lands  to 
hold  evangelistic  missions  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  last  12  months  such 
co-operative  missions  have  been 
held  in  Costa  Bica,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Alas- 
ka.   Previous    missions    have    been 


held  in  England,  Southern  Bho- 
desia,  Korea,  Panama,  Brazil,  Nor- 
way, Mexico,  and  Hawaii. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  the  Boards  of 
Evangelism  and  Missions  brought 
11  outstanding  nationals  from  all 
over  the  world  to  give  witness  to 
their  faith. 

A  phrase  frequently  heard  at  the 
board  these  days  is  "unconventional 
evangelism."  This  is  any  type  of 
evangelism  not  traditionally  carried 
on  in  the  local  church.  Wesley 
once  said:  "I  love  indeed  to  preach 
in  a  church;  but  God  can  work 
wherever  it  pleaseth  him."  Under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Hazen  G. 
Werner,  many  Ohio  Methodist 
churches  are  leaving  the  sanctuary 
to  witness  on  sidewalks,  in  state 
parks,  at  county  fairs,  prisons, 
drive-in  theaters,  drag  races,  and 
suburban  shopping  centers.  The 
demand  is  to  forget  conventional 
terms  and  talk  straight  to  people 
wherever  they  are. 

3.  Training  ministers  for  leader- 
ship in  evangelism. 

On  December  24,  1784,  some  60 
Methodist  preachers  met  at  Lovely 
Lane  Chapel  in  Baltimore  to  or- 
ganize the  scattered  Methodists  of 
America  into  an  ecclesiastical  body. 
Those  young  preachers  gave  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  "preaching  the 
Gospel  and  saving  souls."  They 
started  with  that  premise. 

Drawing  inspiration  from  that 
historic  episode,  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  in  recent  years  has 
sponsored  a  "Christmas  Confer- 
ence" for  young  ministers  and  their 
wives.  The  men  must  not  be  over 
35  years  of  age  and  not  more  than 
5  years  out  of  seminary.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  enable  them  to  deepen 
their    Christian    experience,    study 


Every  head  instinctively  hows  in  reverence  before 
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evangelistic  theology,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and 
motives  of  evangelism. 

"Summer  Evangelists"  is  another 
project  which  has  gained  consider- 
able interest.  This  is  an  effort  to 
supplement  the  education  of  semi- 
narians and  recent  graduates  with  a 
challenging  experience  in  Christian 
evangelism.  Through  a  combination 
of  training  and  practical  responsi- 
bility in  a  special  assignment,  the 
young  men  are  instructed  in  the 
rationale  of  evangelism,  and  par- 
ticipate in  various  phases  of 
evangelism  such  as  community 
surveys,  visitation  programs,  and 
preaching  services. 

There  is  a  developing  relation- 
ship between  the  Board  of  Evange- 
lism and  Methodist  seminaries. 
Representatives  of  the  seminaries 
now  are  invited  to  attend  the 
board's  annual  meetings,  where 
they  offer  suggestions  and  discuss 
the  theological  basis  of  the  task. 
Aware  of  the  critical  role  of  the 
ministry  in  any  evangelistic  in- 
gathering, the  board  also  desires  to 
assist  the  seminaries  in  strengthen- 
ing their  courses  in  evangelism 
and  in  providing  field  work  and 
practical  experience  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  academic  program. 

4.  Producing  literature  to  serve 
the  cause. 

Three  board  departments  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
literature.  One  of  these,  die  De- 
partment of  Mediodist  Evangelistic 
Materials,  edits  and  publishes 
books,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  which 
deal  with  the  message  and  motive 
of  evangelism  and  which  are 
limited  to  the  program  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  Another,  the 
Department  of  The  Upper  Room, 
publishes  devotional  materials.  In 
addition  to  overseeing  worldwide 
distribution  of  The  Upper  Room, 
they  have  sold  more  than  10  mil- 
lion copies  of  other  books  and 
booklets.  Included  have  been 
books  on  prayer  and  spiritual  re- 
newal, on  divine  healing,  personal 
problems,  hymn  writers,  the  family, 
aids  for  pastors  and  church  leaders, 
and  a  continued  emphasis  on  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  ages.  The 
Department  of  Tidings  Evangelistic 
Literature  produces  basic  evange- 
listic instruments.  In  a  recent  12- 
month     period,     this     department 


distributed  13,165,454  pieces  of 
material.  These  were  used  by 
churches  of  many  denominations 
as  pastors  promoted  the  Church 
Attendance  Movement,  World 
Wide  Communion  Sunday,  Christ- 
mas for  Christ,  the  Universal  Week 
of  Prayer,  and  various  evangelistic 
enterprises. 

The  Upper  Room  department 
provides  a  ministry  of  evangelism 
and  the  devotional  life  through 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television. 
In  a  recent  year,  more  than  1,600 
newspapers,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
used  portions  of  The  Upper  Room 
meditations  regularly,  and  during 
a  recent  Advent  season  1,688  radio 
stations  requested  Upper  Room 
recordings  for  broadcasting.  The 
Upper  Room  furnishes  recordings 
also  for  Lent,  Easter,  and  National 
Family  Week. 
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HE  church  faces  an  unusual 
evangelistic  challenge  in  the  present 
decade.  The  percentage  of  the 
American  population  that  belongs 
to  churches  has  declined  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  a  century,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  in  the  1964 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches. 

While  we  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  quantitative  analysis, 
this  decline  does  point  to  certain 
needs.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
needs  of  the  distant  future,  but  we 
can  say  that  effective  evangelism 
in  this  decade  must  assume  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions: 

1.  It  must  provide  a  base  of 
depth  in  the  nurture  and  training 
of  members. 

Many  have  come  into  the  church 
in  response  to  this  kind  of  invita- 
tion: "We  have  a  real  friendly 
crowd  down  at  First  Church,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  you  come 
on  down  and  join  with  us."  Such 
new  members  may  catch  a  vision  of 
the  real  demands  of  the  cross,  but 
more  often  they  do  not — and  collec- 
tively they  can  transform  a  church 
into  a  mere  reflection  of  the  sur- 
rounding world. 

Authentic  Christianity  demands 
a  continuous  and  honest  probing 
of  the  biblical  foundations  of  the 
faith  and  honesty  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  Gospel.  We  should 
flinch  when  we  hear  the  disturbing 
indictment    repeated    in    the    two 


words,  "cheap  grace."  Small  groups 
such  as  "The  Twelve"  point  a 
direction  which  has  signs  of  hope 
and  renewal.  A  Christian  church 
with  a  life  and  message  worthy  of 
respect  will  have  an  influence  that 
is  compelling. 

2.  It  must  call  the  laity  to  Christ's 
creative  and  apostolic  mission. 

The  new  member  takes  this  vow 
at  the  altar:  "I  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savior  and  Lord  and  pledge  my 
allegiance  to  his  kingdom."  The 
living  of  this  pledge  will  change 
the  life  of  a  Methodist  in  the  home, 
in  business,  in  society,  in  politics,  in 
the  church,  and  in  all  his  relation- 
ships. Such  changes  will  obviously 
result  in  a  committed  laity  who 
recognize  their  mission  is  to  wit- 
ness in  deed  and  word. 

Church  work  is  much  more  than 
attendance  at  worship  services  and 
assisting  in  the  ushering.  It  is  to 
bring  the  Christian  witness  directly 
into  the  secular  places  of  society. 
The  center  of  Christian  operations 
must  not  be  exclusively  the  local 
church  but  the  community  of  men 
in  the  midst  of  a  secular  world.  The 
clergyman's  role  is  that  of  the  bibli- 
cal and  theological  instructor  of  lay- 
men, who  are  the  real  evangelists. 
When  we  recover  this  Protestant 
sense  of  identity  as  a  lay  movement, 
we  will  discover  a  spirited  force  of 
renewal. 

This  apostolic,  witnessing  mission 
is  also  required  to  be  creative. 
Mankind  today  is  forced  to  think 
big.  The  rapidity  of  jet  travel  and 
communications  has  brought  the 
problems  of  the  world  to  our  door- 
steps. We  must  know  and  seek  to 
answer  the  vital  questions  people 
are  asking.  In  providing  answers, 
we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  changing  terminology  and 
methods.  We  will  tap  the  resources 
of  the  worlds  of  art,  architecture, 
drama,  and  social  experiment.  Ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  remove  from 
the  countenance  of  the  church  the 
ugly  distortions  of  bigotry  and 
social  indifference.  Creative  flexi- 
bility is  imperative! 

3.  It  must  multiply  the  units  of 
operation.  As  laymen  and  women 
become  witnesses,  die  number  of 
evangelists  has  increased.  No  less 
urgent  is  the  opening  of  new  units 
of  Christian  outreach.  The  14 
largest  churches  in  Methodism  in 
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1962  had  82,431  members  and  re- 
ceived 1,762  on  profession  of  faidi. 
One  annual  conference  organized 
90  new  churches  between  1950  and 
1962.  Those  90  new  churches,  with 
a  membership  of  only  19,318,  lacked 
just  4  of  receiving  as  many  mem- 
bers on  profession  of  faith  in  1962 
as  did  the  large  churches  with  a 
membership  four  times  greater. 

J.  HIS  IS  a  testimony  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  churches.  New 
churches  are  needed  within  the 
city;  we  must  at  the  same  time 
follow  the  people  to  the  suburbs. 
To  keep  pace  with  population 
growth,  we  should  establish  at  least 
one  new  church  every  day  during 
the  next  10  years.  Elaborate  build- 
ings are  not  needed.  Mobile  and 
demountable  units  fit  the  mood  of 
our  transient  age.  Church  schools 
could  meet  in  homes,  at  least  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

We  must  take  as  an  objective  the 
Christianizing  of  the  home.  The 
home,  as  a  Christian  center,  will 
then  evangelize  its  own  members. 
As  we  take  responsibility  for  deep- 
ening the  spiritual  foundations  of 
home  and  family  life,  we  will 
counteract  the  corrosive  ill  effects 
of  modern  urban  living.  Without 
the  Christian  home,  spiritual  re- 
sources essential  for  effective 
evangelism  will  be  lacking. 

4.  It  must  be  an  imperative  born 
of  theological  concern.  Jesus  re- 
minded his  disciples  that  they  were 
his  witnesses.  From  the  claim  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  comes  the  moti- 
vation for  evangelism.  When  we 
call  persons  to  Christ,  we  are  not 
asking  them  to  join  a  church  but  to 
confess  they  need  a  Savior.  When 
they  respond  in  faith,  they  will  find 
a  new  life  in  the  saving  community 
of  believers;  a  life  they  live  under 
the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

The  church,  thus,  is  a  fellowship 
of  those  who  confess  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Savior  and  are  fully  committed 
to  him  and  to  one  another.  We  are 
one  because  we  are  the  objects  of 
the  saving  love  and  grace  of  God, 
and  called  by  him  to  witness  in  all 
the  world  to  his  glorious  Gospel. 
This  is  our  mission.  This  is  our 
imperative. 

This  is  evangelism  for  this  decade 
through  The  Methodist  Church. 
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J.  HE  little  boy  hung  back,  tugging 
at  his  mother's  hand,  and  I  heard 
him  ask,  "Mama,  what's  that?"  He 
was  looking  across  the  street  at  my 
church — the  whole  city  block  of  it, 
stone  springing  from  sidewalk  into 
Gothic  spires  pierced  by  giant 
stained-glass  windows.  It  was  a 
mountain  range  of  a  building,  peak 
beyond  peak;  a  proud  church. 

I  smiled,  and  eavesdropped 
shamelessly. 

The  question  surprised  the 
mother  for  only  a  second.  "That's 
God's   house,  dear,"  she  explained. 

The  boy's  head  tipped  back  far- 
ther. He  looked  God's  house  over 
slowly.  "All  of  it,  Mama?" 

The  familiar  term,  "God's  house," 
applied  to  my  church,  suddenly  took 
on  new  significance. 

Only  a  week  ago,  the  boys'  club 
president  defended  that  group's 
right  to  the  church  basement  room. 
"You  said  we  could  have  it,  now 
you're  putting  the  Guild  in  it.  You 
didn't  even  ask  us.  Let  the  ladies 
find  another  room  for  their  sewing. 
This  is  our  room!" 

Then,  yesterday,  the  young  adults' 
play-night  committee  had  been  up  in 
arms:  "But  we  always  have  the  gym 
Saturday  nights.  Where  else  can  we 
skate  and  folk-dance?  Everybody 
knows  we've  had  it  for  years.  Why 
can't  the  high-school  division  put 
on  its  play  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights?  We're  more  important  in 
church  life.  It  seems  to  us,  when 
everyone  knows  the  gym  is  ours  on 
Saturdays  .  .  ." 


Even  the  new  cateress  clashed 
with  tradition  last  Holy  Week: 
"You  mean  I'm  to  let  the  college 
kids  mess  around  in  my  kitchen?  I 
don't  care  if  they  always  cook  break- 
fast there  on  Easter.  That  was  one 
thing  you  agreed  on — no  one  should 
come  into  my  kitchen."  And  I 
could  remember,  too,  the  custodian's 
grumbling  after  the  MYF  changed 
the  usual  chair  arrangement.  "Have 
to  set  up  the  whole  room  again  for 
board  meeting  tomorrow  night,"  he 
complained.  "Had  it  all  fixed  and 
they  had  to  sit  in  a  circle.  Spoiled 
punks;  they  oughtn't  to  be  allowed 
to  upset  my  rooms." 

Plenty  of  similar  remarks  came 
flooding  back:  "Mr.  Osterhout's 
organ";  they  call  it  that — his  name 
is  on  it  plainly.  "Roger  Dell's  win- 
dow," a  beautiful  memorial  to  a 
boy;  "Mrs.  Finney's  carpet,"  a 
sardonic  tribute  to  a  long-gone 
member's  poor  judgment  in  floor 
covering;  "the  bishop's  pew."  Even 
old  "Miss  Dohrmann's  hearing 
aid."  I  saw  her  once  chase  a  stranger 
from  "her"  aisle  seat.  Our  church 
has  many  hearing  aids — but  that  one 
was   Miss   Dohrmann's! 

No  one  is  innocent,  I  told  myself. 
God  must  want  us  to  feel  respon- 
sible for  his  building,  to  be  co- 
owners  with  him.  But  how  far  are 
we  to  go  in  our  personal  claims? 

"My  church,"  I  thought,  hearing 
the  little  boy's  question  once  more. 
God's  house2  All  of  it?  It  could  be 
— but   is   it? 

— Dorothy  Marie  Davis 
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Weekly  Meditations  by 
Ministers  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons 

APRIL  5 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  the  world  and 
those  tvho  dwell  therein. — Psalms 
24:1 

JiZ DDIE  WAS  surprised  when  Miss 
^i-  Elsie,  the  kindergarten  teacher, 
explained  to  him  that  this  is  God's 
world  and  that  it  was  God  who  made 
it.  Eddie  had  thought  that  it  belonged 
to  his  daddy  and  mama. 

Do  we  not  sometimes  find  ourselves, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  following  Ed- 
die in  our  thinking  regarding  the 
world?  There  is  a  danger  that  we  may 
be  guilty  of  living  as  though  we  accept 
as  valid  Eddie's  kind  of  philosophy. 

The  world  does  belong  to  God,  and 
we  belong  to  him.  In  the  language  of 
Paul,  ".  .  .  whether  we  live  or  die  we 
are  the  Lord's.  .  .  ."  And  what  a 
marvelous  and  wonderful  world  it  is! 
God  has  made  it  a  world  of  beauty, 
and  each  season  seems  to  vie  with  all 
the  others  in  displaying  its  particular 
gift  of  loveliness. 

Is  there  a  diamond  so  lustrous  as 
an  icicle  in  the  sun?  Who  can  measure 
the  joy  the  first  crocus  of  spring 
brings?  Remember,  too,  how  the  fall 
colors  change  the  countryside  into  a 
panorama  of  loveliness  beyond  de- 
scription! 

In  his  world  of  beauty,  God  calls  us 
to  build  noble  lives  and  high  ideals. 
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Let  us  have  done  with  selfishness  and 
strife,  and  live  together  in  brother- 
hood. Let  us  put  away  greed  and 
littleness,  and  feed  the  hungry.  Let  us 
seek  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Master's  challenge,  "Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give." 

And  must  we  go  on  making  war? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  We  must  find 
another  way.  At  the  conference  table, 
prejudice  and  passion  must  give  way 
to  brotherhood.  Anger  and  hatred 
must  be  put  away  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace  may  give  directions  to  the  af- 
fairs of  men  and  nations,  for  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  beautiful  world, 
and  we  are  under  divine  compulsion 
to  use  it  as  being  sacred  unto  the 
Most  High. 

•|Jrager:  Help  us,  O  heavenly  Father, 
to  remember  that  this  is  thy  world, 
and  strengthen  us  to  use  it  as  we 
ought.  Amen. 

1.     J.     STHAWBRIDGE 

APRIL  12 

Thou  hast  given  him  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  thou 
hast  put  all  tilings  under  his  feet. 
—Psalms  8:6 

EAVE  THE  stars  alone!"  was 
the  admonition  in  an  article  by 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  author  and  re- 
cent television  portrayer  of  God's 
natural  surroundings. 

Why  this  lack  of  adventure?  Mr. 
Krutch  reminds  us  that  man  seems  to 
tarnish  everything  he  touches. 

We  are  given  dominion  over  the 
works  of  God.  Dominion  implies 
supreme  authority,  but  supreme 
authority  is  easily  corrupted.  God  has 
delegated  his  power  to  man  to  fulfill 
God's  purpose.  We  are  called  to  this 
position  of  leadership.  It  is  our  mis- 
sion. We  are  not  digits,  or  robots,  or 
calculating  machines.  We  are  called  to 
be  sons  of  God. 

The  psalmist  would  have  us  be 
aware  of  our  stewardship  as  God's  sons 
and  daughters.  With  all  authority  goes 
responsibility.  Our  freedom  is  exer- 
cised under  the  canopy  of  God's  love. 
Misusing  this  freedom,  we  have 
stripped  the  forests,  and  used  the  atom 
destructively.  Our  bulldozer  genera- 
tion has  replaced  God's  natural  sur- 
roundings with  shiny  cities  and 
modern  cliff  dwellers. 

We  should  be  aware  that  God  lias 
given  us  this  dominion  over  his  works. 
It  is  not  ours  by  right,  but  through  his 
love.  It  is  a  free  gift.  It  is  the  work  of 
his  hands.  God  is  the  creator;  we  mere- 
ly change  that  which  he  already  has 
formed.  In  the  strictest  sense,  we 
neither  create  nor  participate  in  the 
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work  of  creation  with  him.  We  fulfill 
his  creation  when  we  use  it  rightly. 

The  offering  response  "All  things 
come  of  thee,  O  God"  is  difficult  for 
us  to  believe  in  an  affluent  society 
where  our  natural  resources  are  trans- 
formed and  packaged  for  use  before 
they  reach  us.  Today's  child  sees  that 
the  milk  comes  from  the  bottle  or  car- 
ton, not  from  the  cow. 

How  much  easier  for  the  psalmist 
on  a  star-filled  night  to  look  up  at 
the  heavens,  reflect  on  the  creation 
story  in  Genesis  1:26,  and  believe. 
How  refreshing  life  would  be  if  we 
could  take  this  verse  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely to  heart.  We  could  receive  our 
delegated  authority,  commit  ourselves 
to  the  responsibility  of  our  mission, 
and  possess  all  things,  through  the 
love  of  God. 

|3rauer:  Father,  as  we  give  thanks  for 
thy  creation,  may  we  reflect  thy  love 
around  us,  refill  the  wells  of  faith 
within  us,  and  fulfill  the  path  of 
destiny  before  us.  Amen. 

HERBERT  E.  MORRIS 

APRIL  19 

Be  subject  to  one  another  out  of 
reverence  for  Christ. — Ephesians 
5:21 

(/jT  HERE  IS  only  one  way  to  deal 

\Js  with  people,"  a  young  man  said 
recently.  "Find  out  who  you  can  boss 
and  who  can  boss  you!" 

This  man  was  speaking  of  the 
authority  and  power  we  have  in  rela- 
tion to  other  people.  His  attitude  is 
the  same  as  ours  whenever  we  size  up 
someone  to  determine  just  how  far  we 
can  go  to  gain  our  desires. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  in  attitude 
of  Jesus  who  had  "all  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  given  to  me." 

Power  is  available  in  varying  de- 
grees to  each  of  us.  Some  of  it  is  in- 
tangible but  eternal  power  drawn 
from  deep  wells  of  knowledge,  charac- 
ter, and  faith.  Part  of  it  is  tangible  but 
temporal  power  of  wealth,  status,  and 
position.  Yet  it  all  can  be  used  to  in- 
fluence and  affect  others. 

Jesus  was  a  man  whose  great  power 
and  authority  was  derived  from  his 
relationship  with  the  living  God.  Yet 
his  power  to  change  lives  constantly 
was  open  to  being  converted  into  self- 
glorifying  leadership  of  revolt  against 
Rome  and  the  use  of  people  for  selfish 
ends.  The  decision  was  for  Jesus,  as  it 
is  for  us,  one  of  choosing  how  to  use 
power  and  authority. 

"The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve  and  give  his  life 
for  many."  This  Jesus  taught  and  this 
he  lived.  His  power  was  from  God  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  others. 
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In  that  spirit,  Paul  writes,  "Be  sub- 
ject to  one  another  out  of  reverence 
for  Christ."  The  result  of  this  call  and 
command  is  startling.  The  young  man's 
statement  must  be  rephrased!  "There 
is  one  way  to  deal  with  people — find 
out  how  your  power  can  help  them." 

:)Jr<iyrr:  Loving  God,  grant  us  power 
to  use  for  others.  Amen. 

WAYNE    H.    REYNOLDS 

APRIL  26 

This  commandment  tic  have  from 
him,  that  he  icho  loves  God 
should  love  his  brother  also. 
—1  John  4:21 

MAN  and  his  wife  wished  to 
f>*  v  adopt  a  child.  At  the  orphanage, 
they  found  their  hearts  going  out  to  a 
lovable  little  boy,  and  they  talked  to 
him  of  clothes  and  toys  and  a  room 
of  his  own. 

These  things  did  not  seem  to  appeal 
to  the  boy,  so  the  wife  asked  in  be- 
wilderment, "What  else  is  there  that 
you  could  want?"  The  earnest  answer: 
"I  just  want  somebody  to  love  me." 

Tins  is  the  plea  of  lonely,  love- 
starved  people  around  the  world  to- 
day, crying  out  to  all  who  will  listen: 
"I  just  want  somebody  to  love  me." 

The  Christian  cannot  turn  deaf  ears 
upon  such  a  plea.  Those  who  love  God 
also  love  their  brethren  around  the 
world.  What  can  we  do  to  show  others 
what  Christian  love  really  is? 

First,  we  can  share  with  them  the 
good  news  that  Christ,  God's  beloved 
Son,  died  for  all  men.  Countless  mil- 
lions have  never  owned  a  Bible,  never 
heard  a  missionary's  story  of  salvation, 
never  lifted  their  voices  in  a  hymn 
of  praise.  Every  church  should  strive 
for  a  strong  program  of  missionary 
giving  at  home  and  abroad.  And  every 
church  member  can  have  a  part  in 
giving  to  such  a  program.  When  our 
monies  go  out  to  others  around  the 
world,  our  hearts  go  along  also. 

Second,  a  large  portion  of  our 
prayer  life  should  be  devoted  to  others, 
It  is  impossible  for  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian to  pray  for  others,  then  sit  back 
and  wait  for  God  to  answer  his  prayer. 
Rather,  he  experiences  a  compulsion 
to  help  answer  it  by  going  from  his 
altar  of  prayer  into  active  service  for 
his  Lord.  Joyous  living  comes  not 
through  serving  ourselves  but  through 
sharing  ourselves  with  others.  The 
more  we  give,  the  more  like  Jesus  we 
become. 

•Prayer:  Our  Father,  teach  us  that  in 
order  to  love  and  serve  thee  we  must 
love  our  brethren  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

A.    E.    PURVIANCE 
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AN  ACID  tongue  gaVe^  me  in 
best  medicine  when  I  speni^severa 
days   in  a   hospital. 

I  shared  a  room  with  an  80w§ar 
old  woman  who,  in  scorning  th 
kindness  of  her  family  and  friend: 
grated  on  my  nerves.  Not  only  w 
she  caustic  to  them  but  when  th 
were  gone  she  told  me  her  u 
pleasant  experiences  with  them.  Sh 
gave  the  nurses  a  hard  time  too, 
with  petty  demands  and  faultfind- 
ing- ¥/  / 

At  first,  I  felt  harshy!  toward  her 
because  of  her  spitwulness.  But 
soon  I  came  to  wonder  about  my 
own  attitude.  I,  too,  had  hoarded 
ugly  memories  while  making  light 
of  everyday  riches.  And  shouting 
at  the  children  over  the  years  had 
given  my  voice  a  strident  tone. 

As  I  began  sorting  my  mental 
storehouse,  my  voice  became  softer 
and  I  heard  myself  saying  a  few 
nice  things.  Before  long  I  was 
helping  lighten  the  tasks  of  the 
nurses. 

That  hospital  experience  helped 
restore  my  sense  of  beauty  and  for- 
giveness. Old  resentments,  misun- 
derstandings, failures,  and  other 
disappointments   began   dissolving. 

When  I  returned  home,  I  saw 
attractiveness  in  things  and  chores 
which  previously  I  had  disregarded. 
Looking  about  me  with  a  refresh- 
ened mind,  I  wondered  if  I  had 
found  the  secret  of  growing  old 
gracefully — replacing  hatred  with 
joy  and  happy  memories. 

— Caroline  Henry 
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Little  ones  to  look  after  and  bigger  ones 
to  chauffeur?  Meals  to  get  and  meetings  to  attend?  And  always 
the  housework?  Yet  with  the  will  and  a  way  .  .  . 


You  Can  Find  Time  to  Read 


By  FRANCES  TURNER 


I 


LOVE  to  read,  but  I  simply 
can't  find  the  time." 

This  is  a  common  lament  of  busy 
homemakers  who  believe  they  are 
speaking  the  truth.  But  even  if  you 
are  die  harried  mother  of  6,  with 
a  10-room  house  and  seemingly 
endless  responsibilities,  you  can 
find  time  to  read. 

All  you  need  is  a  real  desire  to 
do  it,  plus  a  large  supply  of  will 
power,  and  three  inexpensive  gad- 
gets: a  bookholder,  a  book  light, 
and  an  alarm  clock. 

"Look  here!"  you  may  say  in- 
dignantly. "I  do  have  six  children, 
a  demanding  husband,  and  a  big 
house.  I'm  vice-president  of  the 
PTA,  and  a  den  mother,  too.  And  I 
never  have  one  single  minute  to 
call  my  own.  If  you'd  follow  me 
around  for  just  one  day — " 

All  right,  we  will. 

It  is  8:20  a.m.  Your  husband  has 
gone  to  work,  and  the  four  older 
children  have  caught  die  school 
bus.  The  house  is  in  disarray.  You 
already  are  nervous  and  depressed 
by  the  early  morning  confusion. 

You  sink  down  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  contemplate  the  dirty 
dishes,  and  the  ironing  left  over 
from  last  week.  You  remind  yourself 
that  you  must  be  at  school  at  3 
o'clock  for  that  interview  with 
Johnny's  teacher  to  discuss  once 
again  why  he  cannot  learn  to  read. 
At  3:30  you  must  pick  up  Patty 
and  drop  her  at  die  Brownie  meet- 
ing. At  3:45  you  have  to  pick  up 
Joan  at  die  junior  high  and  chauf- 
feur her  to  her  piano  lesson. 

As  you  sip  cold  coffee,  your  mind 


regurgitates  old  problems.  What 
causes  Billy's  tantrums?  Why  has 
your  husband  been  so  irritable  late- 
ly? Why  can't  Johnny  read? 

Your  scalp  feels  as  though  it  had 
been  stretched  to  the  snapping 
point.  You  go  about  the  housework, 
so  on  edge  that  when  Billy  tracks 
mud  into  die  house  you  scream  at 
him.  He  throws  himself  on  the 
floor,  yelling  and  kicking. 

The  baby  is  howling,  the  phone 
is  ringing,  and  Nancy  is  home  from 
kindergarten.  You  reflect  that  if  the 
bomb  must  fall,  this  would  be  a 
good  day  for  it. 

You  are  late  for  your  three 
o'clock  conference;  and  when  the 
teacher  implies  that  part  of  John- 
ny's difficulty  might  be  an  emo- 
tional problem  arising  from  some 
home  situation,  you  snap  at  her 
rather  rudely,  dien  spend  valuable 
minutes  apologizing. 

Patty  is  furious  over  being  late 
to  Brownies,  and  Joan's  piano 
teacher  is  barely  civil.  When  you 
call  for  Patty,  the  meeting  is  not 
over  and  you  sit  in  the  car  for  20 
minutes,   fuming. 
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INNER  is  late,  of  course,  and 
the  family  is  irritable.  When,  at 
last,  the  children  are  tucked  into 
bed  you  collapse  on  the  couch  and 
begin  to  describe  your  daymare  to 
your  husband. 

He  interrupts  die  tragic  recital 
with:  "You  think  you  have  it  rough! 
If  you'd  follow  me  around  for 
just — 

He    turns    on    Gunsmoke.    You 


loathe  Gunsmoke.  By  bedtime  you 
have  succeeded  in  picking  a  quar- 
rel. You  fall  into  bed  and  stare  into 
the  darkness,  hating  yourself  and 
dreading  tomorrow. 

It  may  not  be  diat  bad,  but  it 
could  be  better.  Let's  try  another 
day. 

At  8:20  you  deposit  your  toddler 
in  his  sandbox,  lure  the  baby  into 
the  playpen,  and  hustle  the  break- 
fast dishes  into  the  sink. 

It  is  now  8:30.  You  put  an  alarm 
clock  on  the  table  and  set  it  for 
nine  o'clock,  30  whole  beautiful 
minutes  away.  You  drop  into  a 
chair,  and  pour  yourself  another 
cup  of  hot  coffee.  You  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  think  of  the  ironing,  or 
of  Joan's  dentist  appointment,  or  of 
Johnny's  Little  League  practice. 
You  pick  up  a  book. 

I  said  a  book!  But,  please,  not 
Dr.  Spock! 

You  may  choose  the  Bible  or  a 
book  of  meditation.  It  may  be  a 
book  of  short  stories  or  a  travel 
book  to  whisk  you  to  exotic  lands. 
It  may  be  a  book  of  humor  to  cheer 
your  day  with  a  chuckle,  or  a  book 
of  poetry  with  rhydim  and  imagery 
to  give  you  wings  to  soar  high 
above  dishes,  diapers,  and  dentists. 
I  do  not  recommend  a  novel — at 
least,  not  until  you  have  developed 
a  will  of  iron.  You  are  too  likely  to 
read  through  the  alarm  to  find  out 
whether  John  really  loves  Mary,  or 
whether  Hilary  is  going  to  commit 
suicide  or  merely  go  insane.  Do  not 
attempt  a  thick  book.  And  do  not 
attempt  something  too  intellectual. 
Read  for  the  joy  of  it. 
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Above  all,  whether  you  choose 
fiction,  biography,  or  the  classics, 
read  those  books  that  are  the  best 
in  their  field.  You  do  not  give  candy 
to  an  undernourished  child  who 
must  eat  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  you 
do  not  stuff  trash  into  a  hungry 
mind  that  must  be  hastily  fed. 

You  are  now  happily  lost  in  your 
book.  Suddenly  the  alarm  jars  you 
from  your  chair.  Now!  Here  comes 
the  test  of  whether  your  new  way 
of  life  will  prove  to  be  a  success 
or  a  failure.  Do  not  sit  back  down. 
Do  not  read  one  more  paragraph, 
one  more  word.  That  primrose  path 
leads  to  child  neglect,  chaos,  even 
divorce.  Turn  off  the  alarm.  Put  a 
bookmark  in  your  book  and  close 
it  firmly.  Then  drive  yourself  to  the 
housework  as  stubbornly  as  a 
farmer  would  drive  a  balky  mule. 

As  you  run  through  your  work, 
your  mind  recreates  the  pages  you 


have  read.  A  line  of  poetry  sings  it- 
self to  you.  A  new  idea  sets  your 
brain  whirling  in  excitement. 

At  lunch  you  listen  to  your  kin- 
dergartner  recite  the  nursery  rhyme 
she  learned  this  morning.  You  play 
with  the  baby,  tell  a  quick  story  to 
the  toddler,  and  put  the  three  down 
for  their  naps.  Then  you  set  your 
alarm  again — only  15  minutes  this 
time — pick  up  your  book,  and  prac- 
tice the  art  of  deafness  to  demands 
for  drinks  of  water.  At  the  first 
tinkle  of  the  alarm  you  go  about 
your  work  again. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  you  pull 
a  comfortable  chair  to  where  you 
can  check  on  the  children  and 
bring  out  those  peas  to  shell  for 
dinner.  ( Another  advantage  of  your 
new  way  of  life — the  family  gets 
more  fresh  vegetables.) 

You  place  a  bookholder  on  the 
table  before  you.  It  costs  about  a 


dollar  at  your  bookstore,  and  it  is 
probably  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made.  It  holds  your  book  up- 
right and  open,  leaving  your  hands 
free  to  shell  the  peas  while  your 
mind  is  on  the  wing. 

You  are  on  time  to  pick  up  John- 
ny for  Little  League,  but  he  had 
to  stay  in.  You  are  not  wild  with 
impatience  today.  You  keep  a  book 
in  the  glove  compartment  for  such 
exigencies.  After  you  have  dropped 
Johnny  off,  you  finish  a  whole  chap- 
ter while  you  wait  for  Joan  at  the 
dentist's  office.  Home  again,  you 
prop  your  bookholder  on  the  sink 
and  read  a  page  or  two  while  you 
peel  the  potatoes. 

When  the  dishes  are  done  and 
the  children  have  settled  down  to 
homework,  you  pick  up  your  book 
again. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  they  ask. 

"Reading." 

"Do  you  have  to?"  Johnny  asks 
sympathetically. 

"No,  I  want  to." 
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HEN  WHILE  your  husband 
watches  another  TV  western,  you 
iron  a  few  pieces  or  darn  a  sock  or 
two.  In  a  few  weeks  you  will  have 
learned  to  read  through  gunfire 
and  the  thud  of  falling  bodies,  but 
it  takes  practice. 

When  the  program  is  over,  your 
husband  turns  to  you  and  asks 
warily:  "Another  rough  day?" 

"I  read  the  most  amazing,  thing!" 
you  tell  him.  If  it  is  amazing,  or 
even  interesting,  he  will  comment 
on  it,  and  you  may  end  the  evening 
widi  a  lively  discussion.  How  re- 
freshing it  is  to  have  something 
new  to  talk  about  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  money  or  children! 

If  you  are  very  lucky,  you  may 
be  able  to  read  in  bed.  The  world 
holds  few  greater  delights.  You  can 
buy  an  inexpensive  book  light  that 
fastens  to  die  top  of  your  book  and 
casts  adequate  light  on  the  page 
while  shielding  the  least  glimmer 
from  your  husband's  eyes. 

And  you  fall  happily  asleep, 
without  a  thought  for  the  chores 
of  tomorrow. 

All  your  days  will  not,  of  course, 
work  out  like  this.  There  will  be 
a  day  when  you  stagger  about  ex- 
hausted because  you  could  not  put 
your  book  down  the  night  before; 
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Lesson  for 
SANDY 

Age  4 


OANDY  sat  beside  me  in  the  car, 
lost  in  thought.  For  a  full  minute 
she  remained  speechless,  then: 
"Nanny,  promise  me  you  won't  die 
for  a  long  time." 

Surprised  at  the  unusual  serious- 
ness of  my  four-year-old  grand- 
daughter, I  asked,  "Sandy,  why  do 
you  want  Nanny  to  promise  that?" 
"Because,"  she  replied,  "I  want  you 
to  be  alive  when  I  get  married." 

I  had  wondered  when  Sandy 
would  come  upon  this  subject,  so  I 
was  ready  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  her.  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  a 
secret,"  I  said.  "I'm  never,  never 
going  to  die." 

Sandy's  eyes  widened.  Before  she 
could  speak,  I  said,  "You  know  that 
Nanny  and  God  are  real  good 
friends  and  sometime  God  will  want 
Nanny  to  go  and  live  in  heaven. 
After  Nanny  goes  to  heaven,  you 
won't  be  able  to  see  her.  But  she'll 
be  as  alive  as  you  are,  only  living 
in  a  different  place.  Just  like  next 
week  you  will  be  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Nanny  will  be  far  away  in 
Indiana.   Understand?" 

"Yes,  Nanny." 

"Then,  wherever  Nanny  is,  she 
promises  to  be  alive  when  you  get 
married.   O.K.?" 

"O.K." 

But     then     Sandy     remembered: 
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"Susie's  grandmother  didn't  go  to 
heaven  to  live  with  God.  They  put 
her  in  the  ground  and  Susie  cried." 

I  searched  my  mind  for  a  way 
to  explain  further.  "Here,"  I  said, 
holding  out  my  arm,  "pinch  me." 
She  did.  "Ouch!"  I  cried. 

"Nanny!  Did  I  hurt  you?"  Worry 
flooded    Sandy's   eyes. 

"Did  my  arm  say  'ouch'?"  I 
asked. 

Sandy  giggled,  "Arms  can't  talk." 

"Right,"  I  agreed.  "Now,  you 
think  that  this  face  and  these  arms 
you're  seeing  are  Nanny,  but  they 
really  aren't.  They're  just  a  house 
for  the  real  Nanny  who  loves  you 
to  live  in  while  she  is  here  on 
earth.  God  will  have  a  new  house 
for  her  in  heaven.  Then,  because 
she  won't  need  it  any  longer,  some- 
one will  put  her  old  house  in  the 
ground.  But  Nanny  won't  be  in  it. 

"Susie's  grandmother  wasn't  in 
her  body-house  when  they  put  it  in 
the  ground.  She  was  alive  and  happy 
in  her  new  house  in  heaven.  Will 
you  be  sure  to  tell  Susie?" 

"Yes,  Nanny.  And  I'll  tell  her 
you'll  be  alive  when  I  get  married, 
too. 

Smiling,  Sandy  snuggled  close  to 
me.  Her  fears  apparently  had  given 
way  to  faith. 

— Opal  Cokding  Overmyer 


there  will  come  a  day  when  you 
read  defiantly  on  and  on  through 
the  alarm,  and  the  family  will  come 
home  to  disorder.  And  there  will 
be  days  when  precious  moments  for 
reading  will  be  spent  doctoring 
bruises  or  settling  squabbles. 

But  you  will  learn  to  read  while 
you  are  rolling  your  hair  on  curlers, 
or  while  you  stir  something  on  the 
stove.  You  will  carry  a  book  on 
shopping  trips  and  read  while  the 
salesgirl  goes,  presumably  to  the 
South  Pole,  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  any  more  of  those  cups 
that  match  your  china. 

As  the  weeks  pass,  you  will  find 
that  you  are  reading  more  and  more 
rapidly,  and  with  greater  compre- 
hension. You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  you  are 
able  to  devour  in  a  month's  time. 

Gradually  you  will  discover  the 
great  rewards  and  bonuses  of  read- 
ing. 

If  any  of  your  six  children  are 
teen-agers,  you  may  feel  that  they 
live  in  a  world  that  seems  strange 
and  terrible  to  you.  Read  the  fic- 
tion of  some  of  the  newer  authors 
who  write  about  the  problems  and 
the  psychology  of  young  people.  In 
their  novels,  you  may  discover  a 
little  light  to  penetrate  the  fantastic 
jungle  of  the  youthful  mind. 

You  may  find  your  moments  of 
reading  helping  fill  a  deep  need.  It 
may  tide  you  over  a  rough  spot, 
soothe  an  irritation  which  might 
have  led  to  harsh  words  that  would 
stir  a  child's  hostility,  or  ease  the 
boredom  that  could  lead  to  a  mari- 
tal quarrel. 

Another  dividend.  Children  are 
mimics.  When  yours  see  how  much 
you  enjoy  reading,  they  will  be 
likely  to  seek  out  that  joy  for 
themselves.  Reading  may  even  help 
solve  some  of  those  problems  that 
were  harrowing  you  at  the  break- 
fast table  yesterday.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  you  do  not  read  that  John- 
ny cannot. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  rewards 
reading  may  bring  to  you  are  its 
many  forms  of  nourishment  for 
your  own  personal  growth:  an  un- 
derstanding of  yesterday;  insight  in- 
to today;  empathy  with  all  human- 
ity; the  beginning  of  a  personal 
philosophy  that  may  bring  your  life 
into  focus;  and  a  window  that  is 
open  wide  on  the  world. 
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By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 
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S  YOUR  marriage  a  long  way  off? 
Or  are  you  planning  a  wedding  soon? 
Whatever  your  age,  it  is  wise  for  you 
to  do  some  thinking  about  your  future 
home  and  family.  The  selection  of  your 
mate  is  one  of  the  most  important 
choices  you  will  ever  make. 

If  you  marry  the  right  person,  you 
can  enjoy  a  happy,  useful,  Christian 
life.  However,  if  you  marry  the  wrong 
one,  you  will  be  miserable  for  years 
and  years. 

Experts  have  studied  successful  and 
unsuccessful  marriages,  and  have 
analyzed  divorce  records.  They  have 
found  which  types  of  marriages  are 
most  likely  to  succeed,  and  which  most 
likely  to  fail. 

On  the  bases  of  their  findings,  you 
can  start  preparing  now  for  a  good 
marriage.  Do  it  by  dating  only  those 
who,  when  you  both  reach  the  right 
age,  would  make  good  husbands  or 
wives.  Do  not  date  anyone  who  is 
unsuitable.  Then  you  will  not  risk 
falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  person, 
and  entering  into  a  bad  marriage. 

Until  you  are  17  or  18,  you  should 
date  different  young  persons.  Do  not 
go  steady  too  soon,  but  get  acquainted 
with  many  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Learn  to  size  up  the  good  ones 
from  the  phonies.  Then  you  can  do  a 
good  job  of  picking  a  spouse  when 
the  time  comes. 

Date  those  of  your  own  age  bracket, 
not  ones  several  years  older  or 
younger.  Go  with  those  who  attend 
your  church,  or  similar  churches.  It  is 
best  for  Roman  Catholics  to  date 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  date 
Protestants.  Try  to  associate  with 
young  people  whose  families  have  the 
same  outlook  on  life  that  your  family 
has. 

Avoid  necking,  petting,  and  other 
intimacy.  Avoid  girls  or  boys  who  are 
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Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  ©  1963  by  Warner  Press  Inc. 
'I  see  this  is  'Spiritual-Life  Emphasis  Week'  in  our  church  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  it  is  that  we  emphasize  the  rest  of  the  time?' 


moody,  selfish,  or  cruel.  Date  the  ones 
who  are  reasonably  happy,  generous, 
friendly,  and  helpful.  These  latter 
make  the  best  husbands  or  wives. 
Good  luck! 
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with  many  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  If  you  want  to  keep  him,  try  not 
to  show  your  dismay.  Don't  criticize 
the  girl  or  put  him  on  the  defensive. 
He  liked  you  first  and  he  may  come 
back  to  you. 


/  am  14  and  am  looking  forward  to 
my  first  date.  My  father  told  me  I 
shouldn't  park  with  my  boyfriend.  He 
said  it  is  wrong  to  neck  and  to  pet. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  those  words 
mean? — M.C.  To  "park"  is  to  park 
the  car  for  the  purpose  of  necking  or 
petting.  "Necking"  usually  involves 
hugging  and  kissing.  "Petting"  involves 
caressing  with  your  hands.  Your 
father's  advice  is  good.  I  hope  you  will 
follow  it. 
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I'm  a  girl,  16.  I  went  steady  with  a 
boy  for  almost  two  years.  He  says  he 
likes  me  and  comes  to  see  me  occa- 
sionally, but  he  also  goes  to  see 
another  girl.  He  spends  more  time 
with  her  than  with  me.  When  I  see 
them  together,  I  feel  sick  inside  and 
want  to  cry.  Is  it  right  for  him  to 
keep  two  girls  on  the  string  this  way? 
— A.R.  What  he  is  doing  is  a  bit 
unusual.  Nowadays,  most  young  peo- 
ple either  go  steady  or  break  up. 
However,  as  I  see  it,  he  is  not  making 
a  mistake.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  wise 
for  young  people  to   get  acquainted 


7  am  a  college  freshman,  engaged 
to  a  girl  who  is  a  high-school  senior. 
We  hope  to  be  married  next  summer. 
Meantime  we  have  a  serious  problem. 
We  know  that  sex  before  marriage  is 
a  sin,  but  ice  have  sinned.  How  can 
we  avoid  sinning  again? — T.W.  The 
only  answer  is  rigid  self-discipline. 
Every  engaged  couple  is  tempted. 
Most  couples  avoid  sinning  by  being 
careful  not  to  go  too  far  in  their  love- 
making.  You  can  prevent  future  mis- 
takes if  you  both  try  with  all  your 
might.  Do  not  park.  Do  not  start  pet- 
ting or  heavy  necking.  Do  not  put 
yourselves  in  situations  in  which  you 
know  you  will  be  tempted. 
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I'm  15.  Am  I  too  young  to  go  out 
with  a  boy  of  20?  My  parents  say 
so.  The  boy  has  had  some  trouble 
with  the  police.  His  reputation  isn't 
good.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  dates 
I  could  persuade  him  to  reform.  Must 
I  obey  my  parents? — B.C.  Yes,  you 
must  obey  your  parents.  Both  legally 
and  morally,  they  are  responsible  for 
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Bishop   Nail   Answers    Questions    About 


l_4an  we  hasten  Christ's  coming?  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming?"  Peter  asked  (2  Peter  3:4)  those  who  were  trying  to  wreck 
the  Church  by  questioning  the  hope  in  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom. 
He  asks  what  kind  of  persons  they  ought  to  be  who  are  expecting, 
hoping,  longing.  All  ought  to  be  working  as  well  as  watching,  living 
at  peace  with  God  and  man.  None  should  be  sitting  and  waiting. 

Here  is  both  the  personal  and  social  Gospel,  including  personal 
salvation  for  the  individual  and  social  salvation  through  the  trans- 
formation of  society. 

Why  was  Jesus  the  'friend  of  sinners'?  Because  he  believed  and 
taught  that  God  the  Father  is  such  a  friend.  Jesus  said  he  came  "to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost"  (Luke  19:10).  He  brought  the  good  news 
that  God  is  the  friend  of  sinners  of  all  sorts:  harlots,  tax  gatherers, 
social  outcasts,  the  huge  company  of  men  and  women  who  did  not 
obey  the  Jewish  law. 

The  rabbis  never  thought  of  any  obligation  to  seek  out  sinners. 
They  shunned  bad  companions,  offenders,  radicals  of  all  kinds.  They 
believed  in  guilt  by  association;  Jesus  did  not. 

Have  heliefs  altered  through  the  years?  Take  the  one  doctrine  of 
Christian  perfection,  which  John  Wesley  called  the  "grand  deposition 
which  God  has  lodged  with  the  people  called  Methodist."  True 
enough,  it  has  been  distorted  by  some  who  took  one  of  its  fractions 
— sanctification — and  tried  to  make  it  masquerade  as  the  whole. 
Bitter  debates  resulted,  and  the  rise  of  what  some  historians  called 
"come-outism"  and  "crush-outism."  Also  true,  Christian  perfection  was 
not  a  dominant  teaching  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  Christmas 
Conference,  for  frontier  preachers  talked  more  about  escaping  from 
the  wrath  to  come  than  going  on  to  perfection.  True  once  more,  the 
social  implications  of  the  doctrine  were  almost  forgotten,  despite  the 
Wesleyan  insistence,  "This  commandment  have  we  from  Christ  that 
he  who  loves  God  loves  his  brother  also." 

Nevertheless,  Christian  perfection  persisted  as  our  chief  doctrinal 
contribution  to  the  Church  Universal,  and,  restudied  and  rein- 
terpreted, it  has  been  revived.  In  1952,  the  Methodist  bishops  de- 
clared: "We  believe  in  Christian  perfection.  God's  grace  is  manifested 
not  only  in  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  but  is  also  creatively  redemp- 
tive, the  power  that  works  in  us  to  make  us  perfect  in  love.  Nothing 
short  of  perfection,  Christlikencss  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  can 
measure  God's  loving  purpose  for  us." 

"(Questions  do  not  necessarily  reveal  doubts,"  says  Bishop  Nail,  "and  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  honest  doubts,  if  people  try  to  clear  them  up."  The  bishop,  a 
long-time    Methodist    editor,    now    heads    the    Minnesota    Area    of    The    Methodist     Church. 
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you.  Most  girls  of  15  are  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  date  boys  of  20, 
especially  ones  who  have  had  trouble 
with  the  police.  The  boy  you  men- 
tioned might  drag  you  down  to  his 
level  rather  than  reform.  Eventually 
you  will  be  glad  you  obeyed  your 
parents. 
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I'm  a  girl  of  13.  Do  I  need  a  baby- 
sitter? The  other  children  in  my 
family  are  a  sister  10,  and  two  brothers 
7  and  6.  When  my  parents  leave  for 
an  evening,  they  always  hire  an  older 
girl  to  come  and  take  care  of  us.  She 
is  very  bossy.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
old  enough  to  baby-sit  for  the  family? 
— K.M.  I  can  understand  how  your 
parents  feel.  It  would  be  asking  too 
much  to  make  you  responsible  for 
the  other  children  in  the  family.  They 
would  resent  you,  and  probably  they 
would  be  disobedient.  They  need  the 
sitter,  even  though  you  do  not. 
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I  am  a  boy,  16,  and  have  never 
dated.  I  feel  shy  and  worthless 
around  girls.  I  am  afraid  to  talk  with 
more  than  one  at  a  time.  How  can  I 
conquer  my  shyness  and  be  like  other 
kids? — C.V.  It  may  help  you  to 
know  that  other  boys  likewise  feel 
shy.  You  can  help  yourself  by  joining 
two  or  three  appropriate  clubs  or  or- 
ganizations. Be  sure  to  make  the  Meth- 
odist Youth  Fellowship  one  of  them. 
Also  pick  a  school  club  in  which  your 
special  talents  will  be  useful.  Volun- 
teer to  serve  on  committees.  Then  you 
probably  will  work  only  with  two  or 
three  others  at  a  time.  Concentrate 
on  the  job  you  are  doing  rather  than 
on  your  emotions.  Soon  you  will  find 
yourself  chatting  comfortably  with 
other  committee  members.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  speak  up  at  meetings. 
When  others  are  discussing  a  subject 
you  understand,  enter  the  conversa- 
tion. Again,  concentrate  on  the  sub- 
ject, rather  than  your  feelings. 


Adults  don't  understand  you?  Want 
to  talk  it  out  with  someone?  Try 
Dr.  Barbour,  a  school  counselor 
who  has  helped  many 
teens  through  rough 
times.  Write  him  c/o 
Together,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  III.  60068. 
He  will  be  happy  to 
help  you. — Eds. 
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John  Garvin's  parish  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  modern  U.S.  city:  The  public-housing  development. 

Pittsburgh's  Bethany  Houses: 

A  NEW  Kind  of  Ministry 


WhEN  John  C.  Garvin  was 
appointed  to  a  new  pastorate  in 
Pittsburgh  two  years  ago,  the  com- 
mission he  received  from  Bishop 
W.  Vernon  Middleton  was  simple: 
"Love  the  people,  and  follow  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Familiar  patterns  of  church  or- 
ganization would  not  serve  in  the 
new  kind  of  ministry  Mr.  Garvin 
was  assigned  to  establish.  It  was 
not  even  assumed  that  he  would 
organize  a  church.  Mr.  Garvin's 
parish  was  to  be  one  of  the  new 


demicities  which  have  sprung  up, 
mushroomlike,  in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters across  die  United  States — a 
public-housing  development. 

North  View  Heights,  an  $18- 
million  complex  of  apartment  build- 
ings and  row  houses,  was  soon  to 
be  occupied  by  5,000  men,  women, 
and  children.  All  would  be 
strangers  to  their  new  homes  and 
to  one  another — just  999  families 
who  qualified  for  public  housing  by 
virtue  of  family  size  and  low  in- 
come.  Mr.   Garvin,   his   wife,   and 


their  four  children  were  among  the 
first  to  move  in.  Their  new  home 
was  a  two-story  row  house. 

For  four  years,  Mr.  Garvin  had 
been  pastor  of  Troy  Hill  Presby- 
terian Church  in  a  neighboring 
community.  Watching  as  construc- 
tion began  at  North  View  Heights, 
he  sensed  the  difficulty — and  the 
challenge — which  a  Christian  wit- 
ness there  would  pose.  Through 
the  Council  of  Churches  he  asked 
denominational  leaders  to  help  start 
such  a  ministry.  At  offices  of  the 
Methodist  Church  Union,  his  pro- 
posal aroused  enthusiasm.  This  or- 
ganization, a  city  missionary  society 
with  a  rewarding  80-year  history, 
already  operated  10  social-service 
projects  around  the  city,  and  its 
leaders  saw  in  North  View  Heights 
a  prime  new  field  for  action.  With 
the  Church  Union's  executive  secre- 
tary, Dr.  David  Wynne,  Mr.  Garvin 
began  to  plan. 

A  once-elegant  old  mansion  adja- 
cent to  the  new  development  was 

Bethany  House  staff  members 
confer  with  Dr.  Wynne:  Mr.  Ziegler, 
Mr.  Kundrat,  and  Mr.  McMullen. 
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Built  like  a  football  lineman,  30-year- 
old  ]ohn  Garvin  planned  a  missionary 
career  overseas  before  he  confronted 
a  mission  challenge  in  his  home  city. 


bought  for  $17,500,  and  $9,500  went 
into  remodeling  it  for  use  as  a  com- 
munity center.  A  chapel,  soda  foun- 
tain for  teen-agers,  coffee  lounge 
for  adults,  office  space,  and  meeting 
rooms  resulted. 

No  less  important  dian  fixing  up 
the  building  was  giving  it  a  name. 
The  choice:  Bethany  House,  sym- 
bolic of  the  biblical  home  where 
Jesus  went  to  meet  the  people,  as 
contrasted  widi  Jerusalem  where  he 
met  die  organized  church. 

For  its  age  and  outmoded  style, 
the  old  residence  has  proved  versa- 
tile. Funds  are  growing,  however, 
and  eventually  a  new  structure  is 
expected   to  rise   on  the  five-acre 


site.  But  these  plans  are  not  being 
rushed  because  a  building  is  inci- 
dental in  many  respects  to  die 
ministry  which  John  Garvin  has 
fashioned  out  of  love  and  concern 
for  people.  "We  have  no  edifice 
complex,"  he  explains.  Much  of  the 
tireless  young  pastor's  working  day 
spent     elsewhere,     taking     the 


is 


church  to  die  people  in  dieir  apart- 
ments, on  the  streets,  in  the  hospi- 
tals, schools,  courtrooms,  and  even 
jails — wherever  people  from  the 
Heights  need  help. 

To  backstop  Mr.  Garvin's  efforts, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Young  was  ap- 
pointed last  year.  Mrs.  John  Lotz, 
part-time    Christian-education    di- 


At  a  Bethany  House  job  clinic, 

Mr.  Garvin  helps  unemployed  men 

prepare  resumes  to  show  prospective 

employers  their  experience  and 

training.   Prayers  opened 

and  closed  the  session. 


Small  "house  church"  groups 
meet  weekday  evenings  for  prayer, 
hymn-singing,  and  Bible-study 
in  the  members'  apartments. 
Meditations  are  held  each  morning 
and  preaching  services  Sundays 
in  the  Bethany  House  chapel. 
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Bethany  House  at  Nortli  View  Heights 
serves  people  of  varying  backgrounds. 
Says  Mrs.  Daniel  Hcagy,  a  former 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
member:  "It  has  meant  a  lot  to  me." 


Ellis  Nared,  71,  a  retired  railroad 
trackman,  testifies:  "It  would  take  a 
day  to  tell  how  Bethany  House  has 
helped  my  life."  Nared  is  in  charge 
of    offerings   for    the    building    fund. 


"1  fret  I  have  really  found  Christ" 
says  Joseph  Paduana,  who  teas  helped 
by  Chaplain  Garvin  when  Paduana 
icas  unemployed  and  faced  possible 
eviction   from    North   View    Heights. 


9B0,u,  .       *>.  Bit? 


Beliind  tlic  soda  fountain, 
John  Patak  has  won  confidence 
of  teen-agers.  Delinquency 
is  almost  unknown  among 
Bethany  House  regulars. 


During  Sunday  youlli  chapel, 
Pastor  Garvin  carefully  goes  over 
hymns  and  Scriptures  to  explain  words 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  children. 
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Home  after  a  busy  day, 

Mr.  Garvin  gets  a  welcoming 

hug  from  Janice,  six.  On  call 

24  hours  a  day,  he  rarely 

has  a  free  evening 

with  his  family. 


Louis  Davenport,  16,  soda  jerk 
in  the  youth  canteen,  acknowledges 
he  was  headed  for  trouble  before 
coming  to  Bethany  House. 


rector,  John  Patak,  lay  youth 
worker,  Mrs.  Ruth  Garrity,  part- 
time  secretary,  and  Carroll  Boswell 
complete  the  staff. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Bethany 
House  story  has  expanded  in 
another  way.  From  North  View 
Heights,  one  of  Pittsburgh's  larger 
public-housing  areas,  the  Methodist 
Church  Union  has  moved  to  two 
other  areas:  Brushton  and  St.  Clair 
Village.  The  Bediany  House  name 
went,  too. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Kundrat  was 
named  chaplain  of  a  Bethany  House 
opened  in  Brushton  last  June.  At 
St.  Clair  Village,  John  McMullen, 
former  missionary  to  Japan  and 
Okinawa,  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
new  Bediany  House  last  September. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  Ziegler,  pastor  of 
Christy  Park  Mediodist  Church  in 
suburban  McKeesport  and  a  trained 
clinical  psychologist,  divides  a  day 
and  a  half  each  week  in  personal 
counseling  at  all  three  locations. 

The  end  is  not  in  sight.  The 
Division  of  National  Missions  has 
made  Bethany  House  an  Advance 
Special  project.  Ultimately,  Church 
Union  leaders  hope,  Pittsburgh  will 
have  a  Bethany  House  for  each 
public-housing  area. 


Returning  from  a  hospital  stay, 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Ablett  gets  a  helping  hand 

from  Mr.  Garvin.  Many  residents 

of  the  Heights  are  retirees. 
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Barnabas 


Looks 
at 

New 


There's  fun  in  the  world  of  books,  youngsters  discover  in  a  huddle 

with  a  librarian — one  of  many  activities  told  in  What  Does  a  Librarian  Do? 


o, 


'N  THE  campus  of  a  forward- 
looking  state  teachers  college  last  fall, 
I  discovered  that  the  faculty  was  not 
talking  about  the  need  for  teachers; 
it  was  talking  about  the  need  for 
librarians.  Everybody  I  saw  was  ex- 
cited over  the  college's  graduate 
courses  in  library  science. 

Of  course,  this  makes  sense.  Our 
body  of  knowledge  is  mushrooming  so 
fast  that  formal  education  can  only 
give  us  a  shove  in  the  right  direction. 
From  then  on,  we  are  on  our  own, 
with  the  library  our  first  point  of  ref- 
erence. 

By  the  year  2000,  it  may  be  possible 
to  dial  a  number  from  the  local  library 
and  have  any  page  from  any  book  in 
any  great  research  library  appear  on 
a  television  screen.  Today  libraries 
cannot  give  such  instant  service,  but 
even  now  your  hometown  librarian 
can  call  on  other  libraries  if  the  book 
you  need  to  borrow  is  not  in  the  local 
collection. 

Career  opportunities  for  librarians 
are  excellent,  not  only  in  the  public 
library  but  in  school  and  university 
libraries,  research  and  industrial 
libraries,  and  government  libraries  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  no  longer  is  a 
librarian  simply  a  custodian  and  dis- 
penser of  books.  He  or  she  may  play 
a  role  in  collecting  information  that  is 
worthy  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  conduct 


lecture  and  concert  series,  give  lan- 
guage assistance  through  phonograph 
records,  provide  film  services,  lend 
paintings,  conduct  educational  radio 
and  television  programs,  drive  book- 
mobiles to  isolated  areas,  tell  stories  to 
children,  and  be  involved  in  a  hundred 
other  activities.  Always,  the  librarian 
holds  open  a  rich  storehouse  of  culture 
and  works  constructively  with  people. 
The  pay  is  good,  too. 

Richard  H.  and  Irene  K.  Logsdon 
survey  Library  Careers  (Walck, 
$3.50)  in  an  informative  guidebook 
for  guidance  counselors.  It  is  good 
reading  for  anybody  thinking  about 
entering  the  library  field.  Junior  high- 
school  students  will  find  a  description 
for  them  in  What  Does  a  Librarian 
Do?  (Dodd  Mead,  $2.50)  by  Edith 
Busby. 

National  Library  Week,  which  rolls 
around  April  12-18,  will  start  a  year- 
long campaign  to  attack  illiteracy  and 
also  will  stress  three  other  critical 
areas:  the  important  economic  and 
social  role  of  state  libraries  (from 
which  your  librarian  may  borrow  that 
book  for  you),  opportunities  in  the 
library  profession  and  the  continuing 
need  for  more  and  better  school  and 
academic  libraries.  Library  Week  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Com- 
mittee, a  nonprofit  educational  associa- 
tion, which  works  in  co-operation  with 


the  American  Library  Association. 
ALA  President  James  E.  Bryan  says 
there  has  been  a  stampede  of  children 
and  adults  to  libraries  since  Sputnik  I 
went  sailing  into  space  in  1957.  Adult 
use  of  public  libraries  has  increased 
40  percent  in  the  last  six  years.  Yet 
18  million  Americans  have  no  library 
service  at  all,  and  110  million  have 
inadequate  service.  It  is  estimated  that 
25,000  professional  librarians  are 
needed  today,  and  130,000  would  be 
needed  if  all  libraries  were  up  to  na- 
tional standards. 

The  most  eloquent  and  moving 
autobiography  I  have  seen  comes  to 
us  in  the  form  of  paintings  by  a  young 
German-Jewish  woman  who  created 
them  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to  find  a 
sense  of  continuity  and  reality  in  a 
world  gone  mad. 

Charlotte  Salomon  was  a  high- 
school  girl  when  Hitler  came  into 
power.  Persecuted  because  of  her  race, 
she  left  school  to  study  art  and  later 
was  sent  away  from  Berlin  to  the 
relative  safety  of  the  south  of  France, 
where  her  grandparents  lived.  The 
German  offensive  had  overrun  France 
when  she  began  to  work  on  the  story 
of  her  life  in  pictures.  In  two  years, 
she  did  a  thousand  gouaches  and  any 
number  of  pastels  and  watercolors. 
She  was  so  possessed  with  her  art  that 
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The  priceless  meaning  of 

Easter 

clear  and  memorable, 

in  all  its  power  and  truth, 

is  yours  in 

THE  NEW 
ENGLISH  BIBLE 

NEW  TESTAMENT 


PAPER    $1.45 


,# 


CLOTH   $4.95 


LEATHER    $9.50 


Each  edition  is  complete,  unabridged, 
with  all  the  notes.  460  pages. 

OXFORD  tjlcj  CAMBRIDGE 


A  Gift  to  Match 
A  Birthday  Cake 
With  60  Candles 

That's  Mature  Years,  Meth- 
odism's quarterly  magazine 
for  meaningful  living  in  the 
vintage  years.  Attractively 
tailored  to  the  tastes  of  Older 
Adults,  Mature  Years  offers 
64  pages  of  stories,  travel  and 
hobby  features,  poetry,  devo- 
tional helps,  spiritual  coun- 
sel on  problems  .  .  .  and  many 
other  aids  for  richer  living. 
All  this  for  $1.50  a  year! 

Order  from  Regional  Service  Centers 
Teaneck,  N.  |./Park  Ridge,   Ill/Dallas   1 
San  Francisco  2/Nashville  3/Rlchmond  16 


she  scarcely  ate,  drank,  or  slept.  On 
one  of  the  last  sheets,  she  noted:  "I 
sat  by  the  sea,  looking  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  made  up  my 
world.  I  was  my  mother,  my  grand- 
mother; in  fact,  I  myself  was  all  the 
people  who  appear  in  my  work.  I 
learned  to  live  their  lives  and  so  be- 
came myself." 

Then,  in  1943,  this  lonely  woman's 
marriage  to  Alexander  Nagler  opened 
the  door  to  ruin.  He  had  unwisely 
acquired  an  identity  card  that  did  not 
indicate  he  was  a  Jew.  When  lie  was 
told  that  an  Aryan  could  not  marry  a 
Jewish  girl,  he  blurted  out  the  truth; 
it  brought  the  Gestapo  to  their  door. 
Alexander  and  Charlotte  died  in  the 
gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz. 

Charlotte:  A  Diary  in  Pictures 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $8.50) 
contains  80  paintings  that  give  the  es- 
sence of  her  life.  At  first  glance  they 
seem  as  direct  and  ingenuous  as  the 
drawings  of  a  child,  but  in  their  ability 
to  communicate  in  highly  emotional 
terms  they  bespeak  a  powerful,  ma- 
ture talent. 

Reacting  against  the  excessive  em- 
phasis put  on  being  good  in  the  19th 
century  and  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  many  contemporary  theolo- 
gians have  returned  to  Martin  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  minimize 
morality,  but  they  believe  that  no 
amount  of  morality  alone  can  bring 
about  salvation;  rather  it  can  come 
only  through  faith.  Then,  faith,  by 
its  nature,  brings  about  a  change 
within  us  that  makes  us  want  to  be 
moral. 

Eric  Baker  attempts  to  swing  the 
pendulum  back  again  in  The  Ne- 
glected   Factor    (Abingdon,    $2.25), 


saying  that  faith  and  morals  are  "but 
two  sides  of  a  coin"  and  the  ethical 
element  in  the  Gospel  is  the  neglected 
factor:  "The  Christian  religion  in  its 
fulness  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
good  life,  not  merely  as  an  expression 
or  consequence  of  Christian  faith  but 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  salvation 
which  is  offered  to  us  in  Jesus."  He 
turns  to  the  Beatitudes  to  prove  his 
thesis. 

Dr.  Baker,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, first  presented  the  contents  of  the 
book  as  the  Fred  J.  Cato  Lecture  at 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Australasia. 

"I  wonder  if  you  feel  with  me  the 
eternal  sense  of  our  having  found 
each  other,  as  though  the  gods  had 
directed  it,  and  were  satisfied,"  Dor- 
othy Thompson  wrote  to  Sinclair 
Lewis. 

It  was  in  1927  that  America's  most 
famous  woman  journalist  and  the 
world-renowned  novelist  fell  in  love 
and  were  married.  Their  careers 
flourished.  "Red"  Lewis  won  a  Nobel 
Prize  and  Dorothy  became  a  top  po- 
litical columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  But  it  became  more 
and  more  agonizingly  evident  that 
theirs  was  a  marriage  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Letters,  some  marked  unsent, 
and  diaries  which  Dorothy  Thompson 
left  to  Syracuse  University  mark  its 
course  from  joy  to  profound  heart- 
ache. 

Vincent  Sheean,  a  close  friend  of 
both  the  Lewises,  went  over  the 
Thompson  and  Lewis  papers,  noted 
her  careful  editing,  and  concluded 
that  she  had  meant  that  they  should 
be  published.  With  them  and  his  own 
recollection   of  times   spent  with  the 


•    •    • 


NO  WEIGHT  OF  EARTH 

No  weight  of  earth  deters  the  tiny  seed 
That  cracks  the  stone  in  its  most  urgent  need. 
Sun  called,  it  climbs  the  dark  with  tireless  power 
To  blossom  at  its  bright,  predestined  hour. 

Thus  shall  my  soul  strive  upward  through  the  sod, 
Nor  weight  of  earth  delay  its  way  to  God. 

— Ernestine  Cobern  Beyer 


•    • 
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Lewises  he  has,  in  Dorothy  and  Red 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $6.95),  created  a 
poignant  picture  of  two  extremely 
gifted  people  who  wanted  desperately 
to  love  and  stay  together. 

Occasionally  I  ask  various  members 
of  Together's  editorial  staff  to  review 
books  when  I  know  they  fit  in  with 
their  special  interests  and  enthusiasms. 
When  Fourth  and  One  (Harper  & 
Row,  $3.95)  arrived,  I  knew  the  pro- 
fessional football  fan  in  the  office 
around  the  corner  would  be  interested. 

The  author  is  Lee  Grosscup,  a 
former  All-American  quarterback  from 
Utah.  "The  important  thing  is  that 
Grosscup  can  write,  colorfully  and 
well,"  my  colleague  told  me.  Appar- 
ently he  is  a  better  writer  than  he  is  a 
professional  quarterback,  for  he 
played — not  too  successfully — with 
three  professional  teams  in  one  year. 

"Grosscup  doesn't  pull  his  punches, 
or  try  to  glamorize  the  game  or  smooth 
over  the  rough  spots,  or  to  protect  any 
players  or  coaches  he  doesn't  like," 
my  friend  went  on.  "This  is  a  candid, 
behind-the-scenes  book." 

Professional  football  has  its  heroes, 
its  tragedies,  its  tyrants — and  they're 
all  here  in  Grosscup's  graphic  book. 

A  drama  critic  is  supposed  to  have 
leafed  through  the  New  York  tele- 
phone directory,  shaken  his  head,  and 
pronounced  that  it  had  "a  tremendous 
cast  of  characters  but  absolutely  no 
plot."  I  feel  that  way  when  I  am  con- 
fronted with  statistics.  So  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  the  1964  edition 
of  The  Methodist  Fact  Book,  available 
April  1,  has  a  lot  in  it  besides  numbers. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
section  on  the  overseas  church.  Here 
are  figures  brought  to  life  by  maps, 
photographs,  and  a  report  by  the 
Division  of  World  Missions  describing 
the  work  done  in  the  Central  Confer- 
ences. The  section  was  written  in  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  World 
Missions  and  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

Surroundings  in  the  sanctuary  will 
take  on  a  new  meaning  to  Methodists 
who  read  the  sections  on  monograms 
and  symbols  and  on  colors  and  seasons 
of  the  church  year.  Interesting  bits  of 
information  about  Methodism  give 
flavor  to  charts,  graphs,  and  tables. 
And  the  college-bound  and  their 
advisers  will  find  a  reprint  of  the  list 
of  Methodist  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities that  appeared  in  Together 
in  October,  1963. 

Statistics  there  are  in  plenty,  of 
course,  all  brought  up  to  date  and 
giving  a  broad  picture  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church. 

The  Fact  Book  is  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Council  on  World  Service  and  Finance 
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Living  in  the  Light  of  the  Cross 

Clark  W.  Hunt.  Devoting  an  interpretive, 
biographical  sermon  to  each  of  14 
characters  from  the  New  Testament, 
Dr.  Hunt  strongly  emphasizes  every 
man's  kinship  to  these  personalities. 
144  pages.  $2.75 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church 

Dow  Kirkpatrick,  editor.  Eleven  thought- 
provoking  essays  that  examine  the  bibli 
cal  and  historical  bases  for  a  doctrine 
of  the  church.  Sponsored  by  the  World 
Methodist  Council  to  stimulate  further 
discussion  among  Methodists  through- 
out the  world.  224  pages.  $3 

And  Our  Defense  Is  Sure 

Edited  by  Harmon  D.  Moore,  Ernest  A. 
Ham,  and  Clarence  E.  Hobgood.  Thirty 
messages  from  the  Pentagon  Protestant 
Pulpit — a  weekday  noon-hour  program 
for  personnel  of  the  Pentagon — con- 
tributed by  many  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing speakers  in  the  country.  192  pages. 

$2.50 

Call  and  Response 

Willard  J.  Rand,  Jr.  Active  recruiting  of 
leaders  is  the  most  crucial  task  confront- 
ing the  local  church  today,  says  the 
writer,  as  he  suggests  a  plan  and 
develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
this  important  task.  Paper.  $1.75 


Tales  I  Have  Told  Twice 

Roy  L.  Smith.  A  collection  of  auto- 
biographical anecdotes  which  Roy  L. 
Smith  felt  were  worth  using  more  than 
once  to  illustrate  important  truths 
about  life.  128  pages.  $2.25 

Seven  Themes  from 
The  Gospel  of  John 

Robert  Roy  Wright.  Forty-nine  medita- 
tions based  on  the  seven  great 
metaphors  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  in  which  He  describes  Himself 
— "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life" — "I  am  the  true  vine" — and 
others.  128  pages.  $2.25 


NEW  APEX 
PAPERBOUND  REPRINTS 

Come  See  a  Man 

Grace  Noll  Crowell.  An  invitation  to 
come  see  the  man  Jesus.  128  pages.  95< 

Meditations  and  Verse 

Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman.  Twenty  eight 
meditations  and  poems  showing  how 
Christ  lived  in   two  worlds.  96  pages. 

69< 

Take  Time! 

R.  L.  Middleton.  A  plea  for  modem  man 
to  "take  time"  for  God.  128  pages.  95< 


Order    from    your    bookstore 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 


Ofor 
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Thousand  Tongues 
to  Sing 
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RITING  hymns  was  Charles 
Wesley's  instinctive  response  to 
almost  any  event — birth,  marriage, 
death,  even  such  disasters  as  earth- 
quake and  riot.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  a  year  after  his  own 
agonizing  struggle  to  find  faith  in 
God,  he  penned  an  18-stanza 
hymn  which  he  titled:  For  the 
Anniversary  of  One's  Conversion. 
It  began  with  the  lines,  "Glory  to 
God,  and  praise,  and  love,  /  Be 
ever,  ever  given." 

Not  even  ardent  Wesley  admirers 
recognize  those  words  today.  But 
in  stanza  seven  are  the  well-loved 
words:  "O  for  a  thousand  tongues 
to  sing  /  My  dear  Redeemer's 
praise!"  Except  for  the  word  "dear" 
in  the  second  line,  which  was 
changed  to  "great"  by  Charles' 
brother,  John,  stanzas  7  to  12  as  he 
wrote  them  appear  today  in  The 
Methodist  Hymnal  as  No.  162.  It 
is  Methodism's  "Hymn  of  the 
Month"  for  April. 

Until  the  current  American 
hymnal  was  published  in  1935, 
Methodists  of  both  England  and 
the  United  States  traditionally 
made  this  the  opening  selection  of 
their  hymnbooks.  Plans  for  revision 
of  the  U.S.  hymnal  call  for  its 
restoration  to  the  No.  1  position. 
[See  The  Proposed  Revised  Hym- 
nal, page  3.] 

In  1738,  the  year  before  this 
hymn  was  written,  Charles  Wesley 
reached  a  depth  of  mental  depres- 
sion. He  had  returned  to  England 
from  what  he  felt  was  failure  as  a 
missionary  in  Georgia,  physically 
ill  and  spiritually  exhausted.  Then 
he  and  his  brother  John  met  the 
Moravian  missionary,  Peter  Boeh- 
ler,  whose  influence  on  both  was 
profound.  And  it  took  hold  of 
Charles,  the  poet,  before  it  affected 
John,   the  preacher. 

In  February,  Charles  was  stricken 
with  an  illness  which  left  him 
weakened  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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winter.  He  was  visited  frequently 
by  Boehler,  who  prayed  both  for 
Charles'  physical  recovery  and  for 
his  spiritual  conversion.  Gradually, 
Charles  began  to  accept  the  con- 
viction that  salvation  was  achieved, 
not  by  good  works  or  individual 
merit  but  by  acceptance  as  a  divine 
gift  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

On  May  20,  Whitsunday, 
Charles  spent  much  of  the  day 
in  earnest  prayer  ".  .  .  till  by 
degrees  He  [the  Spirit  of  God] 
chased  away  the  darkness  of  my 
unbelief  .  .  ."  The  following 
Wednesday  night,  May  24,  John 
achieved  a  similar  understanding 
in  his  "heartwarming"  at  Alders- 
gate. 

Although  Peter  Boehler  had  left 
London  for  America,  his  influence 
upon  the  Wesleys  continued.  One 
of  his  comments  left  an  indelible 
impression:  "If  I  had  a  thousand 
tongues,  I'd  praise  Christ  with  all 
of  them." 

That  thought  is  readily  recog- 
nized as  Charles  rephrased  it  in 
the  hymn  he  wrote  a  year  later. 

Profound  in  its  simplicity,  O  for 
a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing  is 
rich  in  interpretation  of  biblical 
truth.  And  the  vigor  of  its  words  is 
made  the  more  compelling  by  the 
music  to  which  it  is  generally  sung 
in  the  U.S.  The  tune  was  com- 
posed in  Germanv  bv  Carl  G. 
Glaser  (1784-1829).  It  was  named 
Azmon  (Hebrew  for  fortress)  by 
Lowell  Mason  (1792-1872),  who 
arranged  it  for  hymn  use. 

Among  Charles  Wesley's  6,500 
hymns,  this  is  one  of  the  best. 
Whatever  happened  to  this  man  on 
his  "day  of  Pentecost"  and  to  his 
brother  John  at  Aldersgate,  it  had 
remarkable  effects  on  their  minis- 
try. From  ineffective  priests  they 
became  flaming  evangelists  who  set 
England  afire — John  with  sermon 
and  organizing  genius,  Charles  with 
sermon  and  song.    — Paige  Carlin 


of  The  Methodist  Church,  under  the 
editorship  of  Douglas  Crozier.  It  is  a 
bargain  for  $1.50. 

Greta  Elgaard's  bright,  rhythmical 
drawings  and  Millicent  Selsam's  easy- 
to-read  text  give  very  young  children 
a  stimulating  introduction  to  the  world 
of  nature  in  You  and  the  World 
Around  You  (Doubleday,  $3.50). 

Written  for  an  age  group  younger 
than  the  audience  of  most  nature 
books,  it  leads  the  child  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  all  living  things,  including 
himself. 

Would  King  Frederick  II  of  Prussia 
have  become  great  had  his  father  not 
been  a  sadist?  Edith  Simon  muses 
that  the  parent's  maniacal  rigour  so 
screwed  up  the  son's  urge  for  self- 
assertion  that  nothing  less  than  the 
impossible  was  worth  achieving. 

In  The  Making  of  Frederick  the 
Great  (Little,  Brown,  $6.50),  Mrs. 
Simon  offers  a  good  picture  of 
Frederick  as  a  youth  and  as  a  novice 
tactician  (taking  him  only  beyond 
his  initial  glories),  but  she  glosses  over 
his  association  with  the  immortal  Vol- 
taire. An  interesting  angle  in  her  book 
is  the  asylum  given  the  French  Hugue- 
nots by  Frederick  and  his  father. 

Although  Mrs.  Simon  turns  out  an 
excellent  job  of  condensing  into  274 
pages  the  voluminous  details  amassed 
in  many  other  works,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  she  not  strained  in 
philosophizing. 

Some  books  are  not  likely  to  appeal 
to  all  literary  tastes.  Of  wide  appeal, 
however,  I  think,  is  A  Jesse  Stuart 
Reader  (McGraw-Hill,  $4.95).  Librar- 
ians have  told  me  that  for  two  decades 
books  by  Jesse  Stuart  have  been  in 
constant  demand. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Reader, 
but  you  would  have  to  have  been  an 
extremely  meticulous  Stuart  fan  to 
have  kept  up  with  the  total  output  of 
this  prolific  writer.  Chances  are  you 
will  find  something  new  in  the  collec- 
tion, selected  by  the  author  from  his 
many  stories  and  poems.  It  ranges 
from  his  earliest  short  story,  Nest  Egg, 
to  recent  poetry  and  memoirs. 

I  "discovered"  Jesse  Stuart's  work 
in  Esquire  some  20  years  ago,  and  his 
stories  today — usually  with  his  be- 
loved Kentucky  hills  as  background — 
retain  their  original  charm  for  me. 

Stories  of  African  safaris  always 
leave  me  on  the  side  of  the  lions,  but 
I  could  enter  happily  into  Jamho 
(Dutton,  $6.50),  an  absorbing  tale  of 
three  Englishmen's  picture-taking  sa- 
fari by  balloon. 

Anthony  Smith  tells  the  story  in 
good  adventure-story  style,  and  the 
color  pictures  are  excellent. 

— Bahnabas 
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f>WM/<tA4x4  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


_F  WE  would  catch  the  spirit  of  an 
age,  to  what  source  must  we  go? 
Probably  no  single  one  gives  the  whole 
picture,  and  we  must  not  be  misled 
by  a  small  minority  claiming  to  speak 
for  the  majority. 

Newspapers?  By  their  veiy  nature, 
newspapers  show  us  the  unusual  and 
the  uncommon.  They  are  impor- 
tant documents,  but  we  cannot  regard 
them   as   balanced  treatises   on   life. 

Novels?  They  tend  to  portray  the 
generation's  virtues  and  vices.  But  if 
a  book  becomes  a  best  seller  or  is  ac- 
claimed with  appreciation,  it  undoubt- 
edly reflects  the  readers'  thinking. 

The  arts  of  a  generation  reflect 
something  of  its  spiritual  life  and 
oftentimes  point  the  direction  we  are 
going.  They  tell  us  about  the  sub- 
surface things  of  which  most  of  us 
are  only  vaguely  aware. 

All  this  leads  me  to  comment  about 
a  book  with  the  intriguing  title  THE 
BEST  PLAYS  1962-1963  (Dodd, 
Mead,  $6.50).  This  is  the  Burns 
Mantle  Yearbook  which  has  been  pub- 
lished for  46  years  and  is  edited  by 
Henry  Hewes  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  want  to  pass  along  to  you  what 
this  book  considers  the  10  best  plays 
of  the  last  year  and  to  comment  on 
them  briefly.  Looking  into  this  mirror 
of  contemporary  life,  what  do  we  see? 

The  first  one  is  a  musical:  Stop  the 
World— I  Want  to  Get  Off.  I  have 
not  heard  the  music;  but  the  plot  is 
intriguing  and  has  the  light  touch  of 
satire  and  cleverness  which  must  make 
it  a  most  enjoyable  performance.  It  is 
the  stoiy  of  Littlechap  and  his  success. 
But  he  pays  a  big  price  for  what  he 
gets  and  every  once  in  a  while  he 
cries  out,  "Stop  the  World!"  At  the 
end,  he  sings  a  song  that  goes  like  this: 

What  kind  of  a  fool  am  I  /  Who 
never  fell  in  love?  /  It  seems  that  I  am 
the  onhj  one  I  That  I  have  been 
thinking  of.1  This  is  modern  life  pay- 
ing the  price  of  modern  success. 

The  second  play  is  Edward  Albee's 
Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf? — the 
story  of  a  childless  couple  who  pretend 
that  they  have  a  son  who   is   away. 


1  What  Kind  of  a  Fool  Am  I?  from  the 
7iiusical  production  Stop  the  World — I  Want  to 
Get  Off!  Words  and  music  by  Anthony  Newley 
and  Leslie  Bricusse.  ©  1961  by  Ludlow  Music. 
Inc.    Used    by    permission. — Editors. 


Here  is  a  woman  who  is  so  twisted 
up  that  she  seeks  sexual  satisfaction 
with  almost  anybody.  The  talk  is 
sophisticated  and  indecent.  There  is 
the  popular  assumption  that  this 
woman  is  not  immoral  but  only  sick, 
and  the  play  closes  in  despair  although 
the  woman  and  her  husband  patheti- 
cally  seek   each    other's    sympathy. 

The  third  selection,  Tchin-Tchin,  by 
Sidney  Michaels,  is  based  on  a  play- 
by  Francois  Billetdoux.  The  central 
character,  an  English  woman,  Mrs. 
Pew-Pickett,  learns  that  her  husband 
is  having  an  affair  with  another 
woman.  She  meets  the  other  woman's 
husband,  an  Italian  named  Caesario 
Grimaldi.  She  and  he  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  their  unhappiness  and  finally 
seek  to  drown  their  troubles  in  drink. 
They  discover  finally  that  Mrs.  Pew- 
Pickett's  son  has  replaced  his  father  as 
the  other  woman's  lover.  At  the  end, 
the  two  drunken  companions  with  un- 
utterable sadness  and  hopelessness 
walk  out  through  the  snow. 

P.S.  193,  written  by  David  Rayfiel, 
shows  how  a  returned  Korean  veteran 
makes  a  professor  look  silly  in  his 
teaching  of  philosophy.  The  veteran 
makes  his  point  clear  by  beating  up 
the  professor's  wife  so  that  her  hus- 
band will  understand  what  real  life  is. 
The  professor  tries  to  use  his  wife  in 
her  beaten  condition  to  illustrate  a 
point,  and  the  implication  is  that  he 
now  is  closer  to  understanding  what 
philosophy  is  all  about. 

The  Collection  by  Harold  Pinter 
depicts  the  anguish  of  a  man  who 
thinks  his  wife  has  spent  the  night 
with  another  man  in  a  hotel.  But  the 
other  man  denies  that  he  ever  touched 
her  and  asserts  that  the  wife  made 
up  the  story.  The  play  ends  with  the 
husband  in  the  anguish  of  uncertainty, 
wanting  to  believe  in  his  wife's  virtue 
but  not  quite  able  to  do  so. 

Anything  by  Tennessee  Williams  is 
bound  to  have  little  optimism  in  it, 
and  The  Milk  Train  Doesn't  Stop 
Here  Anymore  is  no  exception.  It  is 
about  Mrs.  Goforth  who  has  married 
six  men,  three  for  money,  and  is  now 
wealthy.  She  is  dying  of  cancer — but 
she  will  not  face  up  to  this  fate — and 
puts  up  with  a  34-year-old  gigolo 
because  she  is  lonely.  At  the  end,  as 


the  young  man  goes  on  his  way,  she 
tries  to  call  him  back  in  a  last  vain 
attempt  to  find  companionship. 

Max  Frisch's  Andorra  is  about  a 
mythical  kingdom  of  peacefulness  and 
quietness.  But  underneath  the  surface, 
there  is  anti-Semitism.  The  victim  is 
a  young  man  who  is  not  a  Jew,  but  is 
hated  as  one  by  the  crowd.  It  is  a 
tragic  play  reflecting  one  of  the  un- 
pleasant diseases  of  modem  life. 

Mother  Courage  and  Her  Children 
was  written  by  Bertolt  Brecht;  the 
music  was  composed  by  Paul  Dessau. 
It  tells  the  experiences  of  a  mother 
and  her  three  children  during  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  It  contains  wild  and 
raucous  humor.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  admired  in  Mother  Courage,  who 
is  undaunted  by  friend  or  foe.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  this  one. 

The  good-hearted  and  sympathetic 
prostitute  has  become  a  stock  charac- 
ter in  plays.  She  sympathizes  with  the 
lonely  and  helps  the  timid  to  find  new 
courage.  You  will  find  her  in  Rattle 
of  a  Simple  Man  by  Charles  Dyer. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about 
this  one  except  that  one's  heart  goes 
out  to  the  poor  fellow  who  has  missed 
nearly  everything  in  life  worth  having. 
A  man  like  that  is  not  going  to  find  his 
lost  purpose  in  the  arms  of  any  prosti- 
tute— yet,  in  our  confused  generation, 
this  always  seems  a  possibility. 

The  last  play  mentioned  is  another 
musical  by  Joe  Masteroff  and  Jerry 
Bock:  She  Loves  Me.  One  would  have 
to  hear  the  music  to  criticize  it  intelli- 
gently, but  the  plot  is  wonderful.  A 
boy  and  a  girl  find  release  from  their 
humdrum  jobs  by  writing  anonymous- 
ly to  each  other.  When  they  find  that 
they  are  working  together  in  the  same 
store,  they  detest  each  other.  There  is 
so  much  truth  in  this  I  am  sure  it 
makes  a  wonderful  play.  Besides,  Jack 
Cassidy,  who  played  one  of  the  leads, 
is  a  Methodist  layman  in  my  area. 

I  do  not  believe  that  every  play  has 
to  be  a  morality  play.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  these  10  best  ones  give  the 
impression  of  people  tired  and  dis- 
illusioned. Most  of  them  offer  no  spirit 
of  a  great  democracy  moving  forward 
and  upheld  by  a  vital  faith.  Into  this 
vacuum  the  church  ought  to  enter  with 
spiritual  meaning.  It  is  not  doing  it. 


April    1964\Together 
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Hobby  Alley 


Want  to  Go  to  EUROPE— Cheap? 

Hosteling  is  guaranteed  not  to  be  the  fanciest  way  to  travel, 

but  what  it  may  lack  in  hot  showers,  it  makes  up  in  adventure, 

economy,  fresh  air,  and  international  camaraderie. 


I 


F  (MIS)  GUIDED  tours  and 
packaged  travel  give  you  claustro- 
phobia, try  hosteling  your  way 
around  Europe.  It's  cheap  and,  for 
finding  out  about  Europeans,  one 
hostel  is  worth  1,000  museums. 

Tune  out  right  now  if  you're  one 
of  the  aseptic  Americans  who  in- 
sist on  foam  rubber  pillows  and 
running  servants.  But  if  you  crave 
an  unplanned  trip  where  you'll 
meet  Europeans  who  have  nothing 
to  sell  you,  hosteling  is  the  answer. 

First,  throw  out  the  rule  book. 
Do  a  lot  of  background  reading 
before  you  go;  but  once  you're 
there,  de-emphasize  commercial 
tour  guides — both  written  and  two- 
legged.  Except  for  a  place  like 
Rome,  where  one  century  is  piled 
on  top  of  another,  guides  are  about 
as  necessary  to  you  as  they  were 
to   Noah. 

If  you  have  to  pinch  nickels, 
you'll  feel  right  at  home.  Some 
European  hostelers  limit  themselves 
to  $2.50  a  clay.  That's  slim,  but  $5 
(exclusive  of  transportation)  will 
be  substantial. 

What  is  this  thing  called  hostel- 
ing? Don't  be  misled  by  the  term 


By  CAROL  MULLER 

"youth  hostel. "  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria  have  age  limits  to  25,  but 
there  are  none  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Scotland,  hosteling  was 
started  by  people  who  now  are 
grandparents,  and  we  met  many 
in  the  latter  class  who  are  still  at  it. 

An  American  Youth  Hostels  card 
will  get  you  into  European  hostels, 
and  the  international  handbook 
( $1 )  will  tell  you  where  the  hostels 
are.  Books  on  specific  countries  give 
more  detailed  information,  but  you 
can  buy  them  as  you  travel. 

The  only  common  denominators 
among  Europe's  hostels  are  four 
walls,  a  roof,  and  a  fee  of  about 
50^'  a  night  for  a  place  to  sleep. 
Some  are  privately  managed,  some 
government  subsidized,  and  some 
— as  a  rule  in  southern  France  and 
Italy — pretty  frowzy. 

We  discovered  ultramodern 
buildings  in  Bern  and  Amsterdam, 
manor  houses  and  barracks  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  13th-century  Italian 
castle  100  steps  above  the  sparkling 
Mediterranean.  (All  that  water 
down  there,  but  none  in  the  faucets 
up  top.) 

Water    seems   to   be    a    constant 


problem.  In  Florence,  the  hostel 
turned  out  to  be  a  mirrored  and 
marbled  former  estate  that  had 
the  supreme  luxury — hot  showers. 
I  lathered  to  my  heart's  content, 
after  a  long  dusty  day,  and  was 
about  to  shift  into  the  rinse  cycle — 
when  the  water  stopped.  A  room 
full  of  soapy  people  never  did  get 
washed  off  properly  that  night,  and 
we  found  out  later  that  Florence 
had  a  water  shortage. 

You'll  sleep  in  dormitories,  and 
you  have  to  take  along  your  own 
sheet  sleeping  sack,  which  is  made 
by  folding  and  sewing  a  wide  sheet 
(the  handbook  tells  how).  Each 
hostel  provides  blankets,  and  a 
place  to  put  them. 

As  part  of  the  bargain  price, 
some  hostels  dole  out  chores  each 
day.  We  remember  Scotland  for 
shining  lakes,  rugged  highlands, 
and  all  the  banisters  we  dusted. 
In  Nice,  which  has  a  popular  hostel 
perched  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
town,  a  list  of  chores  is  posted  each 
day,  and  you  sign  up  as  soon  as  you 
get  up.  Early  risers  sweep  side- 
walks; latecomers  get  assignments 
to  clean  out  the  showers. 
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Resort  areas  often  are  booked 
ahead,  but  we  managed  without 
reservations.  More  than  once  we 
were  saved  by  a  cancellation  or  no- 
show. 

Some  hostels  serve  meals,  while 
others  provide  only  a  place  where 
you  can  do  it  yourself,  so  you'll 
need  a  mess  kit.  Other  hostels  have 
a  little  store  stocked  with  interest- 
ing items  such  as  condensed  milk, 
or  jam,  in  a  tube. 

Food  costs  vary  markedly  be- 
tween countries;  but  if  you  figure 
50^  a  meal  (hostel  style),  you 
should  be  safe.  If  you  plan  to  be 
fancy  now  and  then  and  eat  in  a 
good  restaurant,  throw  in  an  extra 
handful  of  cash. 

Good  as  hostel  handbooks  are, 
they  don't  tell  the  whole  story; 
and  you  soon  learn  to  check  with 
travelers  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion you're  going.  They'll  save  you 
from  bad-plumbing  blues  and  anti- 
social hostel  keepers.  Hostelers 
form  their  own  protective  society 
and  are  walking  encyclopedias  of 
little-known  facts  and  money- 
saving  information. 

My  friend  and  I  found  our  fa- 
vorite hostel,  a  private  one  in 
Copenhagen,  through  a  couple  of 
Englishmen  who  spent  one  whole 
evening  singing  its  praises  while  be- 
moaning our  night's  quarters  in 
what  was  referred  to  as  the  Amster- 
dam cellblock. 

Amsterdam,  with  a  new  hostel 
tucked  into  a  picturesque  old  street, 
was  the  only  place  where  our  sheets 
were  inspected  to  make  sure  they 
were  clean.  Shoes  could  be  worn 
inside  the  building,  but  they  had 
to  be  taken  off  outside  the  sleeping 
area.  The  hostel  keeper  played  us 


a  piccolo  serenade  over  the  inter- 
com, then  bade  us  "good  night,  kid- 
dies." It  was  September,  school  had 
started,  and  there  wasn't  anyone 
under  21  in  the  place. 

In  Copenhagen,  we  found  a 
young  couple  who  loved  the  job, 
no  hours  (most  have  a  curfew),  a 
phonograph,  and  a  balcony  and 
gardens  overlooking  the  harbor. 
That  hostel,  at  9  Scherfigsvej,  is 
listed  in  Arthur  Frommer's  book, 
Europe  on  $5  a  Day  (Frommer, 
$1.95,  paper),  which  is  an  excellent 
investment. 

For  most  Americans,  the  toughest 
barrier  is  verbal.  The  most  impres- 
sive sound  I  heard  in  all  Europe 
was  a  Swiss  streetcar  conductor  an- 
swering questions  from  every  side 
— in  four  languages.  I  decided  right 
then  that  when  the  good  genie 
comes  along  and  asks  what  I'd  most 
like   to   give   my   small   friends,   I 
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will  tell  him  to  take  them  to  Swit- 
zerland and  let  them  grow  up  there. 

For  me,  just  getting  out  "youth 
hostel"  was  a  full-scale  effort.  About 
the  time  I  mastered  auberge  de  la 
jeunesse,  I  crossed  a  border  and  had 
to    struggle   with   Jugendherberge. 

So  if  you  know  no  foreign  lan- 
guage to  speak  of,  get  to  work.  Or, 
second  best,  take  along  a  traveling 
companion  like  mine,  who  could 
imitate  a  railroad  station  or  any- 
thing else  we  happened  to  need. 

The  transportation  you  choose 
will  determine  a  great  part  of  your 
cost.  We  used  motor  scooters — 
fairly  expensive  by  hosteling  stan- 
dards, but  they  helped  us  cover 
more  territory. 

I  bought  a  German  scooter  in 
Ireland  for  $450  with  a  repurchase 
agreement  that  gave  me  a  refund  of 
$335  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  In- 
surance, license,  traveling  papers, 
and  a  crash  helmet  cost  an  addi- 
tional $45.  Prices  vary  according 
to  the  type  of  scooter,  the  place 
you  buy  it,  and  the  equipment  you 
want. 

Bicycling  is  a  normal  way  to 
hostel,  but  many  Europeans  will 
tell  you  that  hiking  is  the  only  way 
to  get  to  know  the  country.  They're 
right — if  you  can  throttle  the  desire 
to  see  everything  at  once. 

Hitchhiking  is  a  popular  outdoor 
sport  in  Europe,  even  among  the 
girls.  Hostelers  assured  us  that  it's 
fairly  safe,  except  in  Italy,  but  most 
Americans  don't  like  the  idea.  In 
U.S.  hostels  it's  forbidden.  The 
hitchhikers  were  the  most  ingenious 
among  us,  particularly  when  it 
came  to  stretching  money.  Probably 
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it  was  because  they  had  to  be;  al- 
most invariably   they  were  broke. 

Hostels  vary  in  the  means  of 
transportation  they'll  allow.  In  En- 
gland, it's  bike  or  hike.  But  in  Scot- 
land, motorcycles  are  a  favorite 
form  of  travel — and  horsepower 
isn't  consigned   to   outer  darkness. 

One  of  the  tricks  of  traveling  is 
picking  what  you  want  to  see.  It's 
not  easy  deliberately  to  snub  a 
world-famous  museum.  But  we 
liked  parks,  and  the  people-watch- 
ing and  napping  that  goes  with 
them,  and  we  stuck  to  our  convic- 
tions. 

One  balmy  Sunday  we  awoke  in 
London's  Hyde  Park  to  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  Communist 
Party  members  from  all  over  the 
British  Isles  who  were  assembling 
for  a  ban-the-bomb  parade.  With 
our  cameras,  khaki  raincoats,  and 
Bermudas  marking  us  without  ques- 
tion as  Americans,  we  were  not  ex- 
actly the  center  of  admiration — but 


IF  HOSTELING  appeals  to 
you,  but  you  don't  want  to  go  oft 
on  your  own,  American  Youth 
Hostels  offers  sponsored  trips 
each  summer. 

The  more  than  20  European 
excursions  this  year  range  in 
length  from  30  days  to  12  weeks, 
and  in  cost  from  $1,065  for  a 
bus,  train,  and  steamer  tour 
through  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Israel  to  $300 
for  an  international  youth  hostel 
rally  at  Barcelona. 

Some  of  the  trips  are  made  by 
public  transportation  all  the 
way,  others  by  station  wagon, 
and  still  others  by  bicycle. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  special 
trip  to  Japan  and  an  extensive 
program  within  the  U.S. 

Information  is  available  from 
AYH  national  headquarters,  14 
West  8th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Individual  memberships 
range  from  $4  to  $7. — Editors 


for  an  interesting  few  minutes  we 
were  the  center  of  attention. 

The  advantages  of  the  unguided 
and  unscheduled  trips  are  legion — 
and  obvious.  Any  side  road  that 
looks  interesting  is  yours  for  the 
turning.  But  the  particular  advan- 
tage of  hosteling  is  the  people  you 
meet  and  the  conversations  you 
get  into.  Days  or  weeks  later,  some 
of  the  same  people  will  turn  up  at 
your  hostel;  it's  like  homecoming. 

The  particular  disadvantage  is 
that  even  in  the  best  of  hostels  most 
Americans  are  susceptible  to  psy- 
chological itch.  About  once  a  week 
we  found  ourselves  scampering  for 
a  hotel,  where  we'd  soak  our  clothes 
and  ourselves  in  our  private,  glori- 
ous bathtub. 

If  I  had  another  chance  to  see 
Europe  the  way  we  did  or  another 
way,  I'd  be  off  and  running  for  the 
nearest  hostel.  It's  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime  that  couldn't  be  duplicated 
— and  shouldn't  be  missed. 


Okmsb  UmMwU. 


ANTIQUE  CLASS:   Hazel   Burdette,   Reedy,  W.Va. 

AUTO  LICENSE  PLATES:  David  Hess,  Box  591, 
Sparta,     N.J. 

BASEBALL  CARDS:  Peggy  Brown,  35  Southvitw 
Terr.   S.,   Middletown,   N.J. 

BIRDS:  Joyce  Greenert,  863  Cordova  Ave.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44320. 

CANDLEMAKINC:  Grace  Sherwin,  252  Lenox, 
Detroit   15,   Mich. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS:  Ada  L.  Wochrer,  Box  2, 
Valley    Farms,    Ariz.    85291. 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Holly  Joan  Scott,  380 
Wedgewood  Dr.,  Bells  Lake  Estates,  Blackwood, 
N.J.  08012;  Mrs.  Donald  Shaver,  RD  3,  Box  262, 
Troy,   N.Y. 

FENCING:  Stanley  N.  Lang,  Carpenter,  Wyo. 

CENEALOCY:  Helen  Stainbrook,  Box  91,  Saeger- 
town,  Pa.  16433  (Brookhouser,  Mason,  Fullerton); 
Mabel  Bridges,  R.F.D.,  Riverton,  Iowa  51650 
(Black,  Bradbury,  Bridges,  Cartmill,  Minick);  Mrs. 
Robert  Butler,  Sr.,  6  Ardmore  Dr.,  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.Y.  12590  (Acker,  Brandow,  Briggs,  Morse, 
Scudder);  Irene  B.  Shrock,  1230  Lake  St.,  Newport, 
Orcg.    (Bcebe,    Coffman,    Joles,    Rickards,    Riley). 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Dellgct,  788  Fairmont  Pike,  Wheel- 
ing, W.Va.  26003.  (Freese,  Frees,  Freas,  Freis, 
Abell). 

HANDWEAVINC:  Mrs.  Sandy  Morris,  Navy  115, 
Box   49,  c/o    F.P.O.    New   York,    N.Y. 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Marvine  Dorsey,  500  Beta  St., 
Anderson,    S.C.    29623    (state). 

HUNTING  &  FISHING:  Michael  Kazlo,  Pennell 
Rd.,  Lima,   Pa. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Linda  Elmore  (13), 
R.    3,    Lowndalc,    N.C.;    Pam    (8)    and    Peggy    (11) 


Grubbs,  Box  247,  Salt  Spring's  Rd.,  Mineral  Ridge, 
Ohio;  Linda  Schwartz  (11),  106  N.  4th  Ave.,  W., 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.  56007;  Mary  Williams  (14), 
288   Main   St.,   Winterville,  Ga. 

Cynthia  Spinney  (10),  19  Dixon  Ave.,  Eliot, 
Maine  03903  (foreign);  Gary  L.  Lorenz  (13),  1636 
Redfield  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601;  Debbie  (10) 
and  Lou  Ann  (8)  Klopfenstein,  Clear  Creek  Rd., 
RR  9,  Huntington,  Ind.  46750;  Susan  Hafner  (15), 
1418  Guilford  St.,  Huntington,  Ind.  46750;  Trudy 
Day   (16),   Box  685,  Great  Bend,  Kans. 

Brenda  Stevens  (13),  Wevertown,  N.Y.  12886; 
Alice    (9),    Bonnie    (8),   and    Carolyn    (5)    Gleason, 


H      IT 


'You  might  as  well  quit!  You're 
not  gettiri  anywhere!" 


8532  Lamar  Dr.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  92647; 
Louise  Wolf  (11),  RD  1,  Potshop  Rd.,  Norristown, 
Pa.  19401;  Debbie  Ploppert  (11),  RD  1,  Sunbury, 
Pa. 

Andy  Dryden  (8),  Box  178,  Phoenix,  N.Y.  13135; 
Margaret  Peterson  (10),  118  N.  Grange  Ave. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.;  Alice  Shirley  (13),  Hamburg, 
Iowa  51640;  Debbie  Morgan  (12),  Box  167,  Port 
Byron,  III.;  Barbara  Kintner  (14),  68  Allen  St., 
Johnson  City,  N.Y.  13790;  Suzanne  Hinrichs  (12), 
2815    Winter    St.,    Fort   Wayne,    Ind.    46806. 

Cathy  Mahoney  (12),  410  5th  St.,  Lowell,  Ohio; 
Mary  Alice  (12)  and  Chris  (9)  O'Geary,  RR  2, 
Rochester,  III.  62563;  Sue  Young  (14),  745  Alfred 
St.,  Zanesville,  Ohio  43701;  Debra  Struble  (10), 
Box  269,  Cairo,  Ohio  45820;  Roy  (11)  and  Ruthelyn 
(13)    Morgan,    225    Liberty   St.,    Lowell,    Mass. 

Liz  Helmes  (9),  1915  Mathomedi  Ave.,  Matho- 
medi,  Minn.  55115;  Debra  Lemmerman  (13),  Box 
68,  Palmer,  Nebr.;  Linda  Harris  (14),  804  Cobb  St., 
Homewood  9,  Ala.;  Vicki  Stump  (12),  710  Cole 
St.,  Carlisle,  Iowa;  Belinda  Bradberry  (16),  Box 
104,  Attalla,  Ala.;  Linda  Lambert  (10),  RR  7, 
Royerton  Rd.,  Muncie,  Ind.  47303;  Nancy  Fogle 
(14),   RD   1,    Bloomsburg,   Pa. 

Pam  LeVan  (14),  RD  1,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
(foreign);  Vicki  Walter  (14),  RD  2,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.  (foreign);  Jeanette  Noles  (13),  314  W.  6th  St., 
Benton,   Ky.  42025. 

PHOTOCRAPHS:  Beverly  Eugene  Lattimore,  R. 
3,  Box  105,  Shelby,  N.C.  28150   (of  politicians). 

PLATES:  Annie  Bell  Pike,  934  Jackson  St.,  Ander- 
son,  S.C.   29621    (state). 

PUNS:  Asa  Sparks,  3117  Avenue  "S,"  Ensley, 
Birmingham,    Ala.    35208. 

PSYCHIATRY  &  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA:  Helen 
Hall,   Central   Square,   RD  2,   N.Y. 

SEASHELLS:  Lucy  Smith,  Hukenenui,  P.O.  North- 
land,   North    Island,    New    Zealand. 

STAMPS:    Eva    H.    Matney,    1305    S.  Green  St., 

Longview,    Texas;    Sue     Briggs,     Little  Eagle  Dr., 

Warsaw,  Ind.;  Raymond  F.  Blodgett,  R.  2,  Box 
1271,    Nokomis,    Flo.    33555. 

TRADEMARKS:  Susan  Dinkins,  Box  194,  Powder 
Springs,  Ga. 

WORLD     WAR     RELICS:     Bill     Miller,     RR     1, 

Williamsville,    III. 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Bravo  for  Bold  Stand 

C.  W.  KIRKPATRICK,  Pastor 

The  Federated  Church 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

It  is  high  time  religious  publications 
directed  attention  to  such  vital  issues  as 
Should  the  Doctor  Let  Them  Die? 
[January,  page  32].  Both  James  May- 
field,  who  introduced  the  subject,  and 
Granger  E.  Westberg  made  excellent 
presentations.  Dr.  Paul  C.  Bucy  did  the 
best  he  could  with  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion. 

A  parishioner — a  very  sweet  and  in- 
telligent old  lady — solved  the  long- 
drawn-out  "living  death"  sentence. 
Knowing  that  she  had  rapidly  advanc- 
ing cancer,  she  made  her  doctor  promise 
he  would  do  nothing  to  prolong  her  life 
when  the  end  was  near.  He  told  me 
again  and  again  what  a  monumental 
comfort  this  was  to  her,  bringing  peace 
of  mind  and  sustaining  faith  she  could 
never  have  known  otherwise.  She  was 
cheerful — even  expectant — as  she  stood 
at  the  threshold  of  death,  which  held 
not  the  slightest  terror  for  her. 

No  Right  to  Destroy  Life 

J.   H.   NICHOLS 

Spearman,   Texas 

When  lambs  are  born  blind  or  crip- 
pled, the  mother  walks  off  to  let  them 
die.  But  parents  feel  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  make  life  comfortable  for 
crippled  children.  We  should  think  of 
this  in  considering  whether  to  help 
desperately  sick  persons  to  get  well. 

As  human  beings  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  us,  we  must  take  care  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  sick.  It  is  up 
to  doctors  to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it. 
Under  some  conditions,  death  is  a  bless- 
ing, but  it  is  up  to  God  to  decide  when 
this  blessing  should  come  to  helplessly 
bedridden   persons. 

A  Case  for  the  Patient 

JAMES  D.  ANTHONY,  Assoc.  Pastor 

Aldersgate  Methodist  Church 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Prof.  Granger  E.  Westberg  is  to  be 
complimented  on  his  benevolent  ap- 
proach to  euthanasia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Bucy's  consideration 
of  the   problem  demands   comment. 

Dr.  Bucy  is  justified  in  his  desire  to 
remove  the  onus  of  this  decision  solely 
from  the  medical  profession;  this   is  a 


burden  all  society  must  assume.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  justified  in  obscuring  the 
issue  by  using  emotionally  charged 
language  and  a  rather  vulgar  illustra- 
tion. Dr.  Bucy  has  but  one  norm  for 
sustaining  life,  namely,  the  hope  of 
recovery.  The  quality  of  one's  life  has 
no  relevancy  for  him,  as  it  has  with 
Prof.   Westberg. 

Why  must  we  defame  an  individual 
— by  calling  him  a  suicide — for  wanting 
to  end  his  life  when  it  no  longer  has 
any  meaning  for  him?  Cruelty  comes  in 
many  guises  and  we  are  just  as  cruel 
to  compel  a  person  to  live  as  we  are  to 
snatch  life  from  one  who  cherishes  it. 

Home  Tie  With  Servicemen 

RICHARD  L.  FRANCIS,  Pastor 
John   Street   Methodist    Church 
New  York,  N.Y. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  conduct 
preaching  missions  at  78  Air  Force  bases, 
in  almost  every  state,  Iceland,  Europe, 
and  the  Far  East. 

I  was  impressed  to  see  current  copies 
of  Together  in  almost  every  library, 
reading  room,  or  chaplain's  office,  and 
in  some  instances  copies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

I  heard  praise  of  Together  not  only 
from  chaplains  but  from  many  members 


Dr.     Francis     receives     instructions 
jrom  a  chaplain  before  taking  off. 

of  the  armed  forces.  They  felt  the 
magazine  was  not  only  helpful  to  their 
spiritual  life  but  made  them  feel  that 
they  were  in  touch  with  their  loved 
ones  at  home,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  men  stationed  overseas.  Men  in 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Formosa,  Japan, 
Philippines,      Hawaii,      Okinawa,      and 


Korea  always  were  sincerely  thankful 
when  it  arrived. 

'Action  Now'  the  Spark? 

MRS.  B.  J.  ANDERSON 

Elburn,  III. 

The  Church  in  Action  picture  [No- 
vember, page  3]  took  away  some  of 
the  sting  of  a  remark  made  by  a  priest: 
"The  Methodist  Church  is  the  largest 
segregated  organization  in  the  United 
States." 

I  suggest  that  you  who  favor  abolish- 
ing segregation  support  with  all  your 
power  those  who  aim  to  merge  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  with  the  geographi- 
cal jurisdictions. 

When  your  power  is  exhausted,  ask 
God  for  more.  Action  Now  may  be  the 
spark  that  will  revitalize  the  church. 

Christ  Died  for  All 

F.  WILLIAM  SCHUELER,  Pastor 

West  Redding,  Conn. 

Letters  on  the  race  issue  [January, 
page  69]  demand  an  answer.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  Methodists  feel  that 
the  leadership  in  1939  prostituted  them- 
selves in  creating  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion simply  to  form  the  largest  single 
Protestant  denomination.  This  interest 
in  statistics  has  been  the  curse  of  Meth- 
odism. 

The  Negro  is  a  sinner;  I  am  a  sinner. 
We  both  must  cling  to  the  cross  of 
Christ  or  forever  die;  we  must  become 
new  creatures  in  Christ.  Unless  lily- 
white  Methodists  can  show  me  in  the 
Gospel  that  Christ  died  only  for  the 
white  race,  I  shall  assume  they  do  not 
know  the  Lord  whose  name  they  mis- 
use. 

Bible   Preaches   Brotherhood 

JAY  E.  SCHMIDT,  Pastor 

Walthill,  Nebr. 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  criticism  of 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  [She  Dis- 
approves of  March,  January  Letters, 
page  68]  for  his  article  on  the  Freedom 
March  in  the  Washington  Area  News 
Edition. 

Many  persons  feel  that  other  races 
are  inferior.  But  Jesus  taught,  "Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself."  To  preach 
the  Bible  is  to  preach  this. 

It's  a  Question  of  Perspective 

HAROLD  A.  CLARK,  Pastor 

Clarissa,  Minn. 

The  critics  of  Methodist  racial  action 
seem  to  be  more  interested  in  main- 
taining cultural-social  patterns  than  in 
practicing  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Having  lived  in  the  South — as  well 
as  New  England,  the  far  West,  and  the 
Midwest — I  hope  I  have  overcome  the 
parochialism  which  still  motivates  many 
persons. 

Unfortunately,  I  should  have  to  admit 
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The  Annuity  Plan 

Gives  You  Life  Income  and 
Fulfills  "The  Great  Commission" 

The  command  of  our  Lord  "Go  ye"  is 
fully  met  by  your  Annuity  investment. 
This  guarantees  you  an  income  for  life 
and  assures  missionary  outreach  here  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world. 


The  Annuity  Plan  is  the 
perfect  answer  to  most 
people's  investment 
problems.  For  instance: 
widows  left  money  but 
inexperienced  in  manage- 
ment; salaried  folks  able 
to  invest  only  $100  or 
more  a  year  to  build  a 
guaranteed  income; 
Christian  businessmen 
aware  of  the  hazards  of 
speculation  who  want  a 
dependable  income  while 
advancing  the  Kingdom. 
Many  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  each  year  make 
Annuity  investments  of  a 
portion  of  their  crop  or 
herd. 


Free  Book  Leads  to  Income 

Send  for  "Bright  Horizons," 
a    helpful    guide   to  wiser 
stewardship.    Answers   all 
your  investment  questions 
and   illustrates  mission- 
ary work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Get  your  copy        / 
NOW. 


Attn.:  Dr.  Ashron  A.  Almond 
475   Riverside   Drive, 
New  York,  N.  Y.      10027 
Gentlemen: 

Pleose  send  me  free  copy  of  "Bright  Horizons"  show- 
ing assured  returns  under  The  Annuity  Plan  and  giving 
full  particulars  of  ALL  its  advantages. 


Name- 


Address- 


State 


-Zip   # 


City  

Division    of    World    Missions   and    Division    of 
National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Oopt.   T4-42-4   Riverside  Dr..   New  York.   N.Y.      10027 


that  racial  prejudice  also  exists  here  in 
the  North,  and  because  it  frequently 
takes  more  subtle  forms  than  in  the 
South,  it  is  just  as  difficult — if  not 
sometimes  more  so — to  deal  with  in  any 
constructive  and  Christian  fashion. 

What  I  would  plead  for  is  that  we  all 
make  some  honest  attempts  to  work  out 
solutions,  and  not  try  to  maintain  the 
old   segregated   status. 

Temperance:  An  Expanded  View 

MRS.  VIRGINIA  ROMANS 

Middletown,   Ohio 

I  quote  Dr.  P.  B.  Fitzwater's  book 
The  Church  and  Modern  Problems  in 
refuting  What's  Wrong  With  Dancing? 
[Letters,  December,  1963,  page  70].  He 
wrote:  "It  is  contrary  to  nature,  reason, 
or  common  sense  to  think  you  could 
ask  God's  blessing  upon  drinking,  danc- 
ing, gambling,  theater-going,  fashion- 
hunting,  luxurious  extravagance,  and 
Sunday  desecration." 

The  flesh  enjoys  many  things  which 
are  harmful  to  the  spirit.  Dancing  is  a 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  Temperance  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  use  of  strong  drink 
but   to   every   act   of   the   Christian. 

Sounds   of    Discord 

MRS.   E.   J.   YOUNG 
Donnellson,    Iowa 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  building  an 
organ,  so  I  sent  him  Ah!  Those  Old 
Parlor  Organs!  [December,  1963,  page 
64].  He  replied  that  author  Albert  J. 
Mack  is  an  idealist  whose  wife  either  is 
not  home  or  "is  soon  not  to  be.  Regard- 
less of  its  harmonic  potentialities,  I 
cringe  at  the  thought  of  discord  my  wife 
would  create  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
install  16-foot  organ  pipes  in  our  living 
room.  Mr.  Mack  may  know  parlor  or- 
gans, but  he  doesn't  know  women!" 

A   Challenge   on    Manpower 

STANLEY  E.  GRAUL 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Last  fall  three-man  teams  of  bishops 
toured  the  nation,  urging  young  men 
to  train  for  the  ministry.  Statistics  re- 
veal a  large  number  of  churches  with- 
out pastors.  Yet  many  conferences  take 
men  out  of  pulpits  and  put  them  in  ad- 
ministrative positions.  It  would  seem 
that  there  would  be  laymen  capable  of 
filling  those  posts.  Have  they  ever  been 
asked  to  serve?  Let's  keep  preachers 
in  the  pulpits — the  place  for  which  they 
were  trained. 

Together  quoted  one  of  our  greatest 
Methodist  preachers,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman:  "The  churches  today  are 
better  organized  than  they  are  pul- 
pitized.  I  .  .  .  think  that  there's  more 
need  for  strong  preaching  than  for  ad- 
ministration." [See  Retired  .  .  .  But  Still 
No.   1,  December,   1963,   page   17.] 

At    the    present    time,    approximately 


one  out  of  nine  ministers  is  under  a 
special  appointment — teaching,  military 
chaplain,  hospital  chaplain,  conference 
worker,  on  a  publication,  or  similar 
posts.  Ministers  in  such  positions  sup- 
port the  preaching  ministry  and  help 
to  carry  out  the  church's  programs. 
—Eds. 

A   Soft  Approach   to   Worship 

LEWIS   PENDLETON 

East  Vassalboro,  Maine 

What  kind  of  sissies  are  we  rearing 
when  our  teen-agers  have  to  have  great 
big,  soft,  thick  cushions  to  kneel  on 
when  they  rededicate  themselves  to 
Christ?  [See  Mititiesota  Teen-Agers  Ob- 
serve Watch  Night,  January,  page  1.] 
They  look  attractive,  but  they  would 
have  had  a  better  feeling  of  what  they 
were  doing  had  their  knees  been  on 
a  hard  floor. 

Are  We  Headed   Backwards? 

W.  MAYNARD  FRENCH,  Pastor 

Macedonia,   Ohio 

If  you  plan  to  carry  any  more  news 
items  similar  to  Asks  General  Confer- 
ence to  Drop  Support  of  NCC,  WCC 
[January,  page  4],  I  suggest  that  you 
change  the  heading  from  The  Church  in 
Action  to  "The  Church  in  Reaction." 

Heartwarming  Results 

JOHN  H.  LEWIS,  Supervisor 
Methodist  Mountain  Missions 
Jackson,  Ky. 

It  looks  as  though  Preacher  Behind  a 
Bargain  Counter  [January,  page  22]  will 


Preacher  Lewis:  His  story  inspired. 

bring  a  lot  of  help  for  our  work.  A 
friend  who  has  given  generously  in  the 
past  sent  a  check  for  $3,500.  December 
was  the  best  month  we  have  ever  had. 

Our  mission  helped  more  needy  fami- 
lies this  last  Christmas  than  ever  before. 

We  have  just  shared  $4,000  with  11 
small  churches,  most  of  this  being  used 
for  repairs.  Our  greatest  need  at  the 
moment  is  money  to  pay  strong  leader- 
ship in  very  needy  sections. 
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Truly,  a  Great  Man 

KENNETH  WAYNE  PAUL,  Pastor 

Bonita,  La. 

Preacher  Behind  a  Bargain  Counter  is 
a  tribute  to  a  truly  great  man.  While  I 
was  a  student  in  Kentucky,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  hear  the  Rev.  John  H.  Lewis 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  His  sense  of 
direction  in  the  ministry  and  his  devo- 
tion to  those  he  serves  is  a  continuing 
inspiration  to  me. 

Tribute  Makes  Her  Proud 

MRS.   WARREN   HINMAN 

Monona,    Iowa 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord's  tribute 
to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  [Jan- 
uary, page  3]  is  the  most  beautiful  one 
I've  read.  I  am  proud  and  grateful  that 
it  was  a  part  of  Together  and  Meth- 
odism. 

Offer   Living   Memorial 

RAY  E.    (and   Mrs.)    SHORT 

Assoc.   Prof.   Sociology   &    Religion 

University  of  Dubtique 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Bishop  Lord's  tribute  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  led  us  to  forward  an 
extra  contribution  to  the  Division  of 
Peace  and  World  Order,  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  to 
be  used  for  education  and  action  in 
behalf  of  disarmament  and  world  law. 

No  monuments  of  mortar  and  marble 
are  as  appropriate  as  the  dedicated 
causes  closest  to  President  Kennedy's 
heart,  of  which  peace  was  one. 

What  Do  We  Celebrate? 

CONNIE  STAPLES 

Ellsworth,  Iowa 

Ready  for  Christmas?  [December, 
1963,  page  21]  was  an  eye-opener.  Few 
persons  look  forward  to  Christmas  as 
a  time  of  thankfulness  for  the  birth  of 
Christ.  We  should  take  at  least  a  few 
minutes  to  remember  what  we  are 
celebrating.  I  am  16  years  old. 

They  See  an  Old   Friend 

HOWARD  DAVIS  HULL,  Pastor 

Broadway  Methodist  Church 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

We  welcomed  the  December,  1963, 
issue,  especially  because  it  pictured 
Christians  in  Vikarabad,  where  H. 
Drewer  Johns  serves  as  an  agricultural 
missionary.  [See  They  Chalk  a  Church, 
inside  front  cover.] 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ministry 
at  a  school  of  missions  at  our  church 
three  years  ago,  when  he  was  on  fur- 
lough. Since  then  our  church  school 
has  raised  money  for  his  work  there. 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  a  layman,  but  the  caption  refers  to 
him  as  "the  reverend." 

He  was  born  in  Rockford,  111.,  has  a 
B.A.   in   agriculture   from   Illinois,   and 


($£0ttJtHtt         Enatwtott,  Mixnois 

Now  a  Residence  for  persons  in  Retirement 

The  GEORGIAN  is  in  a  University  Town.  It  is  a  distinguished  address  for 
retired  couples.  When  you  live  at  The  GEORGIAN,  under  the  GEORGIAN 
plan 

•  you  have  living  quarters  for  life 

•  furnishings  in  keeping  with  the  location 

•  all  meals  furnished 

•  maid  service,  and  laundry 

•  telephone  extension 

•  medical  and  nursing  care 
and  many  other  advantages  included. 

Write  for  brochure  and  information  regarding  eligibility  requirements.  Ad- 
dress, Henry  V.  Loeppert,  Executive  Director,  Hinman  &  Davis  Streets,  Evan- 
ston,  111. 

The  GEORGIAN  is  operated  by  experienced  hotel  management 
under  the  supervision  of  The  Methodist  Home  of  Rock  River 
Conference  and  meets  all  city,  state  and  federal  standards  as 
well  as  those  of  The  Methodist  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  .  .  . 


General  Editors: 
WILLIAM  BARCLAY  AND  F.  F.  BRUCE 

Laminated  Paper  Covers,  each,  $1.00 


In  clear  English,  Bible  Guides 
tell  how  the  Bible  came  to  be 
written  and  what  its  messages 
mean  today.  They  combine  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  with  the 
evangelical  zeal  of  biblical  ex- 
pression. Completed,  the  set  will 
consist  of  22  volumes.  17  vol- 
umes are  now  ready. 

No.  3  The  Law  Givers,  by  Robert 
Anderson  Barclay.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament's sense  of  law,  covenant 
and  authority  is  a  key  to  the 
understanding  of  such  books  as 
Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus.  88 
pages. 

No.  8  Prophets  of  Israel  (2)  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  by  William 
Neil.  In  this  second  of  the  vol- 
umes dealing  with  the  Prophets, 
Dr.  Neil  guides  the  reader  to 
two  great  prophets  and  opens  up 
the  power  and  purpose  of  their 
ministry.  96  pages. 


No.  9  Prophets  of  Israel  (3)  The 
Twelve,  by  John  Mauchline.  The 
Prophets  of  Israel  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  Major  and  Minor. 
Professor  Mauchline  shows  that 
much  of  the  greatness  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  in  the 
lesser  known  books.  96  pages. 

No.    15   The   Young   Church,    by 

George  Ladd.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  sees  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  church  in  action, 
a  period  of  problems,  personal- 
ities, and  conflicting  policies.  96 
pages. 

No.    19   Epistles   from    Prison,   by 

Donald  Guthrie.  Dr.  Guthrie 
gives  a  compact  study  in  this 
guide  to  St.  Paul's  Letters  to 
the  Philippians,  Ephesians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  Philemon.  He 
shows  these  writings  have  a 
clear  relevance  for  modern  life. 
96  pages. 
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Install  an  Inclinette  and  Stop  Climbing  Stairs  Forever 

There's  no  need  to  sell  your  "two-story"  because 

you  can  no  longer  climb  stairs.  Now  you  can 

"climb  stairs  sitting  down"  by  installing  a  modern 

home  stair  lift  at  a  fraction  of  a 

new-home  price.  Our  informative 

booklet  tells  all  about  lnclin-ator, 

Inclinette,  and  "Elevette,"   the 

passenger  chair  lifts  and  elevator 

designed  especially  for  home  use. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of... 

Inclinator  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

2307  Paxton  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


readers  for  forty  years 
in  the  creation  of  quality 
Church  Worship  Aids... 
Write  for  catalog  &  names 
of  dealers  nearest  you. 


(      NOW !  DENTISTS  HELP 

/   OVERCOME  THE  SHOCK 

OF  NEW  TALSE  TEETH - 

w.th  FASTEETH 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  many 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powder.  It 
helps  hold  teeth  in  place  —  helps  keep  them 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  when  you 
talk— makes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTEETH 
cushions  tender  gums  so  you  can  bite  harder 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  comfort. 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  FASTEETH  is 
alkaline  (non-acid).  Checks  "plate  odor" 
( denture  breath ) .  At  drug  counters  everywhere. 


attended  Garrett  Theological  Seminary 
and  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  before 
being  named  a  missionary  to  India  in 
1949. 

Yes,  Mr.  Johns  is  a  layman.  The  min- 
isterial designation  is  an  error. — Eds. 

Wesley  and  'the  Kiss  of  Life' 

LEE  DAVIDSON 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

That  article  John  Wesley,  Man  oj 
Medicine,  Too!  [February,  page  22] 
suggests  to  me  that  somebody  ought  to 
be  writing  a  book  on  John  Wesley's 
medical  proclivities  and  practice. 

In  the  November,  1963,  issue  of  The 
Methodist  Magazine,  a  British  Method- 
ist publication  (which,  incidentally, 
started  from  Wesley's  Arminian  Maga- 
zine in  1778),  appears  additional  infor- 
mation on  Wesley's  role  as  a  prophet 
— in   medicine. 

The  author  tells  how,  when  John 
Wesley  was  82,  he  visited  a  family  at 
Belton,  England,  and  discovered  that 
three  children  had  been  missing  a  half 
hour.  When  their  bodies  were  dis- 
covered in  a  well,  Wesley  wrote,  "I  ad- 
vised immediately  to  rub  them  with 
salt,  and  to  breathe  strongly  into  their 
mouths.  They  did  so,  but  the  young  one 
was  past  help;  the  others  in  two  or 
three  hours  were  as  well   as   ever." 

In  England,  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation is  called  "the  kiss  of  life." 

Mr.  Davidson's  suggestion  for  a  book 
aboxit  John  Wesley's  medical  activities 
has  been  anticipated.  Titled  John  Wes- 
ley Among  the  Physicians — A  Study  of 
18th  Century  Medicine  by  A.  Wesley 
Hill.  It  is  available  through  Cokesbury 
Book  Stores  at  $2  per  copy. — Eds. 

Out  of  This  World? 

CLIFTON  W.  MARTIN 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Bishop  Otto  Nail's  suggestion  that 
Methodists  should  dismiss  all  possibility 
of  reincarnation  is  unacceptable  to  many 
members.  [See  Your  Faith  and  Your 
Church,  December,  page  56.] 

A  Methodist  minister  has  founded 
an  organization  which  studies  rein- 
carnation and  related  subjects.  I 
believe  the  group  is  called  the  Christian 
Frontiers  Fellowship. 

A  Question  of  Precedence 

D.  H.  JANEWAY 

Glenfield,  Pa. 

Is  Sunday  or  Saturday  really  the  Sab- 
bath? [See  Your  Faith  and  Your  Church, 
October,  1963,  page  56.]  The  seventh  day 
is  so  listed  in  Genesis  2:2-3,  Exodus 
20:11,  Matthew  28:1,  Mark  16:1-2,  John 
20:1.  Also  note  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
is  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  my  opinion, 
Sunday  would  be  the  last  day  of  the 
week  and  not  the  first. 

The  above  citations  are  correct.  How- 


GET   CA$H   and   PREMIUMS 

For  Yourself,   Your   Church, 

School    or   Group 


Ruth  J.  Elliott's  GOLD  LA 
Products  and  Greeting  Cards, 
"Best  by  home  tests  for  over 
a  quarter-of-a-century",  are 
the  fast,  easy  way  to  get  more 
cash  for  your  treasury,  or 
coffee  urns,  tableware,  etc. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

NO      INVESTMENT!      NO      RISK! 

Your  group    gets   a    full    GO   days   credit.    You    pay 

after     products    are     sold!     Where     thousands    of 

others   have   succeeded   so  can   you! 

NFREE    Get  the  full  facts  of  the  fool-proof  Elliott 
plan.    Rush    your   name    &   address    today.     J 

E||j0tt  GOLD    LABEL    HOME    PRODUCTS 
126  Ridge  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 


ATALOC 


SCHOOL  FURN.  •  BLACKBOARDS  •  TENNIS  TABLES 


ADIRONDACK 


CHAIR  COMPANY 

104-H  W.  17th  •  N.  Y. 

DALLAS  •  BOSTON  •  LA.  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  RENT 

CAMPUS  FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  JUNE  20, 
1964,  through  July  5,  1964.  Our  rates  include 
meals,  lodging  and  use  of  campus  facilities. 
We  cater  to  groups  of  150  to  475.  Write  Blaine 
G.  Broadwater,  Business  Manager,  Hood  Col- 
lege,   Frederick,  Maryland. 

SUMMER  RENTAL :  WILLMAR,  Minnesota ; 
Deluxe  lake  cottage ;  in  heart  of  Methodist 
Decision  Hills  Bible  Camp;  quiet;  private. 
Rates:  June,  July,  August,  $100  wk.  $400  mo. 
Lower  off-season  rates.  Write:  Dean  Portinga, 
138  West  Adams,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
~         HELP   WANTED 

COUPLES  OR  SINGLE  HOUSEPARENT  staff, 
'teenage  residential  treatment  agency.  College 
education  desirable,  good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Opening  for  Social  Worker  with 
M.S.W.  Fred  Finch  Home,  3800  Coolidge  Ave., 
Oakland,   Calif. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION— 
woman — preferably  certified  by  The  Methodist 
Church.  June,  1964,  graduates  may  apply.  Full 
direction  of  the  Education  program.  New 
Church  and  Church  School  Buildings,  con- 
secrated in  1958,  suburban.  Church  School 
membership — 800.  Write  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Ransom, 
501  Hampton  Lane,  Towson,  Maryland     21204. 

RESORTS 

VACATION  ECONOMICALLY  on  Dairy  Farm. 
Animals,  wildlife,  recreation,  excellent  food, 
laundry,  comfortable  home.  Welcome  all  races, 
ages.  Adults  $45  per  week ;  children  $25 ; 
under  two  free.  Reduction  for  families  of  five 
or  more.  Shumhurst  Farm,  Wyalusing  R.D. 
#1.  Pa. 

STAMPS 


100  RELIGIOUS  TOPICAL  STAMPS— $1.00.  35 
United  States  Commemoratives — 20<*.  Approv- 
als.  James   Vaughan,   Gulfport,   Florida     33707 

TOURS  

NOW!  SPECIAL  ECONOMY  TOURS  via  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  by  and  for  Methodists. 
Holy  Land  Seminary  with  Christmas  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  Around  the  World  Tour  with  visits  to 
mission  fields  ;  Wesley  England — Europe — 
Russia  Seminar.  Academic  Credit.  Write  for 
Illustrated     Booklet.     Bible     Lands     Seminars, 

Box  3-T,  Wilmore,  Ky. 

SWISS  AND  ENGLISH  Methodist  Homes  your 
hosts,  travel  with  American  Methodists  in  6 
countries,  free  time  for  individual  sightseeing 
and  browsing,  July  13-Aug.  3.  W'ite :  Dr. 
Huddleston,  516  East  Schreyer  Place,  Colum- 
bus 14,  Ohio,  for  details. 
WORLD  TOURS— TWO  EXCITING  Economical 
around-the-world  tours.  16  countries:  Japan, 
HOLY  LAND,  Formosa,  Philippines,  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia,  India,  RUSSIA,  Europe, 
Egypt,  etc.  July  6  departure.  Includes  sight- 
seeing, lectures  by  competent  foreigners,  and 
conferences  with  foreign  Heads  of  State,  Am- 
bassadors, Editors,  Educators,  and  Missionaries. 
Visit  Methodist  missions.  No  other  Tour  can 
offer  what  we  do.  Get  our  folder  and  see  for 
yourself.  Write:  World  Seminar  Tours,  1880 
Gage  Avenue,  Topeka,   Kansas. 
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FREE! 


33  SUCCESS-PROVEN 
FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Candies,  flavors, 
gift  items,  household  necessities. 
Up  to  100%  profit.  Bonus  gifts. 
Also  free  equipment  for  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  NO  MONEY 
NEEDED.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  details:  Shelby  Specialty  Co., 
Elyria  14,  Ohio. 


Pews,  Pulpit 
£  Chancel 
FURNITURE 

FOLDING  CHAIRS 
FOLDING  TABLES 

WRITE  FOR  REQUIRED 
FREE  CATALOG  .  .  . 

J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 

DEPT.  2       •   SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


Shopping 
Together 


FREE!! 

Color  Enlargement! 

Kodacolor  rolls  developed  and 
enlarged    plus   framed    5x7 
color  enlargement  FREE: 
Trial  with  this  ad  only 

8  exposure  roll s185 

12  exposure  roll SJ98 

20  exposure  roll $2^ 

Failures  credited 

SKRUDLAND  PHOTO 

Dept.  118 
River  Grove,   Illinois 


IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  WEDDINGS,  SHOWERS, 

anniversaries  and  birthdays  is  this  American 
made  kitchen  cutting  board. 

Handcrafted  of  select  hardwood  for  a 
lifetime  of  use,  this  practical  gift  protects 
counter  tops  from  knife  cuts  and  scratches. 
Large  size  ...  20  inches  long  and  9% 
inches  wide.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $4.50 
postpaid    from 

NIACARA    SPORTSMAN 
Box    96-T.    53    Artillery    Lane 
Baldwinsville,    N.   Y.      13207 


ever,  the  old  pagan  day  of  the  sun  was 
reinterpreted  by  early  Christians,  who 
referred  to  Christ  as  the  Sun  of  Justice. 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  began 
to  replace  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  New 
Testament  times.  St.  Paul  and  the 
Christians  assembled  on  the  first  day  to 
break  bread  (Acts  20:7)  and  he  bade  his 
converts  to  put  aside  their  alms  on  this 
day  (1  Corinthians  16:2).  The  general 
observance  of  this  day  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God  began  to  be  regulated 
from  the  4th  century  on.  The  emperor 
Constantine  promulgated  a  law  to  this 
effect   in   A.D.   321. — Editors. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

The  Favorite  Flower:  Perhaps  no  other  flower 
in  nature's  garden  has  won  the  attention  that 
the  rose  has  received  from  poets  and  photogra- 
phers. When  we  saw  the  beauty  on  page  37 
[Flowers  From  Your  Garden]  — "with  dews  her 
head  impearling" — we  thought  of  Scott's 
tribute,  "The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with 
morning  dew." 

This  photo-tribute  is  from  the  camera  of 
Jack  Novak,  who  made  it  while  traveling  in 
Europe.  He  used  a  strobe  light  off  to  the  right 
to  highlight  the  whirlpool  of  petals  and  drop- 
lets of  water. 

If  you've  ever  tried  to  make  such  a  shot, 
you  know  that  flowers  are  difficult  subjects. 
That's  why  our  editors  had  to  study  hundreds 
of  slides  for  this  pictorial.  But  colorful  as  they 
were,  only  a  few  had   the  sharpness  desired. 

Closeups  of  flowers  are  made  with  auxiliary 
lenses  and  extension  tubes.  Focus  is  highly 
important,  and  color  films,  being  on  the  slow 
side,  do  not  allow  the  lens  to  be  stopped  down 
to  gain  depth  of  field.  A  tripod  is  an  essential 
aid;  so  is  a  strobe  light  if  conditions  permit  it. 
If  you  are  shooting  in  a  garden  on  a  sunny 
day,  be  sure  you  have  a  fast  shutter  to  stop 
the  movement  should  a  breeze  sway  the  flower 
during  exposure.  But  movement  is  desirable  if 
you  are  a  movie  enthusiast.  Blow  gently  to- 
ward the  flower  to  make  it  sway  and  the  drop- 
lets run. 

And  to  paraphrase  another  poetic  tribute 
(Moore):  "What  would  the  rose  with  all  her 
pride  be  worth.  Were  there  no  camera  to  call 
her  brightness  forth?" 
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By  HAZEL  E.  HOWARD 

TogCthCT    with   the   SMALL   FRY   Feature 


JVl  OTHER!  Look  what  Dave  and 
I  found!  A  parakeet.  A  cute  yellow 
one."  Carol  came  running  into  the 
kitchen.  Her  younger  brother,  carry- 
ing a  small  carton,  followed  her. 

Mrs.  Martin  dried  her  hands  on  her 
apron  as  Dave  set  the  box  on  the 
table  and  lifted  the  lid  a  trifle  so  she 
could  peek  in. 

"It  was  in  a  telephone  booth  out- 
side the  market,"  Dave  explained. 

"On  the  little  shelf  behind  the 
door,"  said  Carol.  "Dave  caught 
it,  and  it  pecked  his  finger  hard.  The 
store  manager  gave  us  this  box." 

"It  was  getting  late,"  added  Dave. 
"We  couldn't  leave  it  there  all  night." 

"Of  course  not,"  Mrs.  Martin 
agreed.  "But  wherever  will  you  get  a 
cage?" 

"I  saw  an  old  one  hanging  in  Page's 
garage  next  door  when  Sandra  and  I 
went  in  to  get  her  bike.  May  I  ask 
if  we  may  borrow  it?" 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "And, 
Dave,  you  run  back  to  the  store  be- 
fore it  closes  and  get  some  parakeet 
seed." 

A  half  hour  later  the  bird  warily 
eyed  its  rescuers  from  its  new  perch. 

"Do  you  s'pose  it  can  talk?"  Carol 
asked.  "If  it  doesn't,  we're  going  to 
teach  it.  Dave  and  I  have  decided  to 
call  it  Chatterbox." 

"Now,  just  wait,"  cautioned  Mrs. 
Martin.  "First  we  must  try  to  find  its 
owner.  It  must  be  somebody's  pet." 

"But,  Mother!"  wailed  Carol. 
"We've  been  wanting  a  parakeet." 

"Finders   keepers,"   Dave  declared. 

"Now,  you  youngsters  know  better 
than  that,"  said  their  mother.  "Re- 
member how  bad  you  children  felt 
when  your  puppy  was  lost?  And  how 
glad  you  were  when  the  lady  saw  our 
ad  in  the  paper  and  brought  him 
home?"  The  children  nodded.  "First 
we'll  advertise.  Meanwhile,  if  the  bird 
does  talk,  perhaps  it'll  give  us  some 
clues  about  who  owns  it." 

"OK,"  agreed  Dave.  "We'll  be  de- 
tectives. Start  talking.  Chatterbox." 
But  the  bird  just  ruffled  its  feathers. 

"Hickory,  dickory, 

dock,"  Carol  chanted.  Yes, 

that  was  their  clue. 


raced 


The   next   day   the   children 
home  from  school. 

"Has  anyone  called  yet  about  our 
ad?"  Carol  asked. 

Their  mother  shook  her  head.  "But 
Chatterbox  does  talk,"  she  said.  "He 
chatters  a  blue  streak  sometimes,  but 
I  can't  quite  make  it  out.  I  think  he 
counts,  and  it  seems  he  knows  some 
nursery  rhymes.  There,"  Mrs.  Martin 
lifted  a  finger,  "he's  talking  now. 
Listen." 

"He  is  counting!"  Carol  exclaimed. 
"But  not  very  well.  He's  saying  one, 
two,  four,  five,  I  think." 

"Maybe  that's  his  phone  number," 
Dave  suggested. 

"There'd  be  more  to  it  than  that," 
Carol  scoffed. 

"Hickory,  dickory,  dock  .  .  ." 
chirped  the  bird,  then  whistled  and 
started  counting  again. 

"That's  not  much  to  go  on,"  Dave 
said. 

In  the  days  following,  Chatterbox 
repeated  the  numbers  and  added 
several  new  phrases.  Among  them 
were  words  that  sounded  like  "Peter" 
and  "Man."  Dave  thought  they  might 
be  the  name  of  the  bird's  owner,  but 
there  was  no  Peterman  in  the  phone 
book. 

"I  can't  understand  why  no  one 
has  phoned  about  the  bird,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin  the  next  Saturday  morning. 

"Then  may  we  keep  him?"  Carol 
cried. 

"We'll  see,"  their  mother  said,  and 
then  glanced  at  the  clock.  "If  you  two 
are  going  to  gather  wild  flowers  in 
the  woods,  you  had  better  start.  It's 
ten  o'clock." 

As  he  and  Carol  rode  off  on  their 
bicycles,  Dave  suggested,  "How  about 
learning  the  names  of  the  streets 
around  here?  Here's  Elm." 

"Oak,"  Carol  sang  out  as  they 
reached  the  next  corner.  They  passed 
Chestnut  and  Walnut,  and  then  Dave 
yelled,  "Hickory!" 

"Hickory,  dickory,  dock  .  .  ."  Carol 
chanted. 

"Say!"  Dave  jumped  off  his  bike. 
"One,  two,  four,  five  Hickory.  Do 
you  suppose  .  .  .  ?" 

"Dave!"  Carol  stopped  her  bike  and 
stared  at  her  older  brother  in  admira- 
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tion.  She  looked  at  a  house  number. 
"This  is  the  900  block." 

"Let's  go!"  Dave  shouted. 

On  the  porch  at  1245  Hickory 
Street  hung  an  empty  birdcage,  its 
door  open. 

"I'm  sure  it's  Tweeter  Pan!"  cried 
the  lady  who  answered  the  door,  after 
the  children  described  the  parakeet. 
"Debbie,  my  daughter,  taught  him  to 
talk.  Last  Saturday  she  was  hit  by  a 
car,  and  in  the  excitement  of  getting 
her  to  the  hospital,  I  forgot  the  bird 
was  out  of  the  cage.  He  must  have 
flown  out  when  the  front  door  was 
open." 

"Saturday — that's  the  day  we  found 
him,"  Dave  said. 

"Debbie's  father  and  I  have  been  in 
such  a  dither  all  week,"  continued  the 
lady,  "that  we  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  think  about  trving  to  find  Tweeter 
Pan." 

"Oh,"  said  Carol.  "That  explains 
why  no  one  answered  our  ad  in  the 
paper." 

"Debbie  would  have  been  heart- 
broken if  something  had  happened  to 
her  pet,"  the  lady  said.  "I  left  the 
cage  door  open,  hoping  he  might  fly 
back.  This  afternoon  Debbie's  coming 
home,  and  her  father  and  I  were  just 
about  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  bird 
as  much  like  Tweeter  Pan  as  possible. 
You  are  both  fine  little  persons  for 
making  such  a  big  effort  to  find  us. 
I  know  Debbie  will  be  grateful,  too." 

"My  brother  was  the  real  detective," 
Carol  said  proudly. 

"Aw,  it  was  nothing,"  replied  Dave. 
"Com'on,  let's  go  and  get  Chatter — I 
mean,  Tweeter  Pan." 

Later  that  afternoon,  Carol  and 
Dave  stood  gazing  happily  at  a  perky 
yellow  parakeet  in  a  shiny  new  cage 
in  the  Martin  breakfast  nook. 

"Aren't  you  glad  we  found  Tweeter 
Pan's  owner,  Dave?"  Carol  said.  "And 
wasn't  it  lovely  of  Debbie  to  give  us 
our  very  own  parakeet  and  a  new  cage, 
Mother?" 

"And  isn't  it  wonderful,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  "that  my  little  boy  and  girl 
were  unselfish  enough  to  keep  on 
looking,  even  when  they  might  have 
stopped  their  ears  and  shut  their  eyes 
and  kept  another  little  girl's  bird?" 
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YOUR  parents  or  grandparents  are  always  happy  to  receive  some- 
thing you  have  made  yourself.  You  can  give  them  special  pleasure 
if  you  send  them  this  lovely  Bird  Greeting  Card  at  Easter.  It's  easy 
to  make,  yet  looks  elegant.  Here's  what  you  need: 

A  piece  of  white  or  pastel-colored  drawing  paper,  colored 
pencils  or  crayons,  an  old  piece  of  sheet  music  (or  a  music  score 
cut  out  of  an  old  magazine  ad),  and  a  small  packet  of  colored 
sequins  (try  the  sewing  counter  or  hobby  section  of  your  local 
variety  store ) . 

Cut  your  card  out  of  the  white  or  pastel-colored  drawing  paper 
so  it  is  7/2  inches  wide  by  5ii  inches  high.  Fold  in  the  center  cross- 
wise. 

Using  the  pattern  below,  cut  the  bird's  body  from  the  music 
score.  Glue  the  bird  to  the  front  of  your  card.  Add  a  yellow-paper 
beak  and  blue-sequin  eye  (if  you  can't  get  sequins,  a  bright-colored 
paper  eye  will  do ) . 

Sketch  the  legs  and  wing  marking  with  black  pencil  or  crayon. 
Draw  a  brown  tree  branch.  Outline  the  body  with  black  pencil. 

Draw  or  trace  different  size  leaves  on  green  paper.  Color  leaf 
veins  dark  green.  ( You  can  use  white  paper  for  the  beak  and  leaves 
and  color  them. )  Cut  out  leaves  and  paste  helter-skelter  on  the 
background. 

At  the  bottom,  print  "You  make  me  sing  for  joy!"  with  a  bright- 
colored  pencil  that  harmonizes  with  your  color  scheme.  Inside, 
write  a  nice  Easter  verse,  or  a  special  greeting. 

This  card  is  suitable  for  many  occasions,  such  as  Mother's  Day, 
Father's  Day,  or  birthdays.  Just  use  different  colored  papers,  differ- 
ent verses,  and  your  imagination! 

— Katherine  Corliss  Bartow 
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7s  thy  heart  right,  as 

my  heart  is  with  thine? 

Dost  thou  love  and  serve 

Cod?   It  is  enough,  I   give 

thee  the  right  hand 

of  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley   (1703-1791) 
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The  word  "unique"  ...     is  thrown  around  loosely  these  days,  but  we  think 

it's  a  good  word  for  the  subject  of  this  month's  cover:  the  three  crosses  with 

their    168    religious   symbols,    and    the    memorial    fountain    at    Catalina    Methodist 

^^^  ^^_— «.  Church,     Tucson.     Ariz.     The 

I  ftU  I  architectural       sculptor      was 

James    F.    Savage,    who,    in 
v   ,t.  <'  "*"      _-  d  ■  riv.  preparation    for    carving    the 

scores  of  symbols,  read  the  en- 
tire   Bible — twice! 

"I  wanted  to  do  more  than 
copy  designs  developed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  says  Mr. 
Savage.  "So  I  searched  the 
Bible  for  inspiration  that 
would  give  a  fresh,  original 
approach.  What  I  found  .  .  . 
are  the  principles  that  point 
out  how  man  can  live  with 
his  fellowman,  with  himself, 
and  with  nature." 
That's  not  all  he  found.  After  reading  the  Bible,  and  completing  his  work,  Mr. 
Savage,  his  wife,  and  their  three  children  were  baptized  and  joined  the  church! 


Sculptor  Savage  and  the  Tucson  crosses. 


Some  people  think  .  .  .  most  writers  live  in  ivory  towers  and  lure  ideas  out 
of  the  blue.  Many  of  our  contributors,  we  find,  write  out  of  earthy,  real-life 
experiences.  This  applies  to  ministers  as  well  as  laymen.  The  Rev.  Herbert  E. 
Morris  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  Light  Unto  My  Path  contributor  [page  48],  informs 
us  that  he  once  made  a  special  trip  into  New  York's  Bowery,  disguising  himself 
as  a  skid-row  bum.  Life  magazine  [  May  23,  1955]  devoted  six  pages  to  his  work 
there  .  .  .  Miss  Carol  Muller,  who  recently  joined  ToGETHER's  editorial  staff, 
found  her  source  material  for  //  ant  to  Go  to  Europe — Cheap?  [page  64]  in  no 
ivory  tower.  She  toured  Europe  by  motor  scooter  some  five  years  ago,  riding 
from  place  to  place,  hostel  to  hostel,  a  total  of  4,222  miles.  "I  didn't  fall  off  my 
scooter  until  the  4.220th  mile,"  she  reveals.  "There  I  was,  two  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  tour,  sliding  along  a  Rotterdam  street  on  one  elbow — but  with  hardly 
a  bruise." 

It  takes  candor  .  .  .  and  a  lot  ol  it.  to  recognize  one's  shortcomings  and  to 
live  with  them.  Mrs.  Shirley  Stewart,  author  of  A  Question  of  Reality  [page 
31].  seems  to  be  doing  better  in  this  respect  than  some  of  us.  She  tried  to  be  a 
teacher,  but  the  aptitude  tests  said  no;  and  her  qualifications  as  a  housewife 
weren't  the  most  promising  18  years  ago  when  she  undertook  that  most  demand- 
ing of  roles.  She  writes  us  with  rare  honesty: 

"I  have  perked  clear  hot  water  for  a  company  dinner.  I  have  run  the  washing 
machine  through  the  whole  cycle  with  no  clothes  in  it.  I  have  neglected  to  put 
the  garbage  cans  out.  I  have  left  the  soda  out  of  our  favorite  ginger  cookies  .  .  . 
and  the  only  time  my  husband  really  got  mad  was  the  third  time  I  left  the  car 
ignition  on  all  night!"  But  Mrs.  Stewart  says  she  did  not  give  up  until  she 
answered  all  the  questions  in  a  national  magazine  quiz  titled  "What  Kind  of 
Housewife  Are  You?" 

"The  category  into  which  I  fell,"  she  continues,  "was  followed  by  these  terse 
words:  'Get  Help!'"  — Your  Editors. 
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Laugh  all  you  can, 

Little  Son!  Little  Son! 

Not  that  your  glad  days  will  so  soon  be  gone 

But  that  the  laughing  is  ever  such  fun, 

And  life  is  worth  living  where  laughing  is  done. 

Laugh  all  you  can, 

Little  Son!  Little  Son! 


Laugh  and  grow  fat, 
Little  Boy!  Little  Boy! 
Not  that  a  fat  man  is  anything  great 
But  that  he  lives  at  a  wonderful  rate — 
And  oft  puts  the  ball  right  over  the  plate! 
Laugh  and  grow  fat, 
Little  Boy!  Little  Boy! 


Laugh  all  day  long, 

Little  Man!  Little  Man! 

Shout  to  the  wind  and  yell  to  the  sky! 

The  sky  and  the  wind  will  understand  why: 

For  laughter  is  one  of  the  things  we  live  by! 

Laugh  all  day  long 

Little  Boy!  Little  Son!  Little  Man!! 

— Sneed  Ogburn 
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They  Plant  ror  Tomorrow 

^11  icJJcJevs  vejoresl  farmland  ai  Lantjb  CsXeynolaswooa,  cJllinois 


O 


First  stop  for  the  MYFers  is  to  get  pine  whips 

in  their  buckets  from  the  county  soil  conservationist, 

Dale  Sherrard,  a  member  of  the  camp  committee. 


FN  A  BRIGHT,  chilly  morning 
last  spring,  150  MYFers  from  all 
over  northwestern  Illinois  con- 
verged in  a  cornfield  just  south  of 
Dixon.  Their  purpose:  an  Arbor 
Day  project— planting  5,000  pine 
trees  at  Camp  Reynoldswood. 

Concerned  that  there  were  few 
natural  areas  near  Chicago  suitable 
for  youth  gatherings  and  adult  re- 
treats, a  group  of  laymen  in  1958 
had  acquired  the  71-acre  estate— 
formerly  owned  by  the  president  of 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Company.  The 
Rock  River  Conference  has  since 
been  using  it  and  expects  soon  to 
own  it.  Now  it  is  being  developed 
to  accommodate  several  groups  si- 
multaneously without  any  interfer- 
ing with  another. 

When  an  adjoining  105-acre  farm 
was  added  to  the  original  scenic 
site,  the  camp  committee  decided 
on  a  forestation  program  to  bring  it 
all  into  harmony.  Learning  that 
young  trees  were  available  through 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  sent  an  appeal  for  conference 
young  people  to  supply  the  labor. 
Teen-agers  took  buckets  and  shovels 
to  Camp  Reynoldswood,  where  they 
teamed  up  in  twos  and  were  in- 
structed in  planting  by  Francis  Gei- 
ger,  a  retired  Boy  Scout  executive 
and  local  preacher  now  serving  as 


A  station  wagon  offers  welcome 

shelter  from  the  biting  wind  while 

the  teen-agers  pause  for  lunch. 
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Pa/rs  o/  planters  fan  out  over  the  corn  stubble,  setting  the  pine  seedlings  in  an  irregular  pattern.   Bending 
and  stooping  much  of  the  time,  they  give  seldom-used  back  muscles  a  severe  workout. 


the  superintendent  of  the  camp. 
Each  pair  filled  a  bucket  with 
water  and  six-inch-high  Scotch  and 
red-pine  whips.  One  member  dug 
holes  while  the  other  set  the  seed- 
lings, watered  them,  and  replaced 
the  soil.  Subsequent  MYF  expedi- 
tions have  replaced  pine  whips 


which  did  not  survive  planting. 
To  pay  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
pansion of  facilities,  the  confer- 
ence on  January  1  launched  the 
Camp  and  Home  Crusade  to  raise 
$400,000  for  Camp  Reynoldswood 
and  $100,000  for  Wesley  Willows,  a 
Rockford,  III.,  retirement  home. 


What  rewards  will  be  forthcom- 
ing? In  15  years,  the  conference  will 
have  a  beautifully  wooded  area  for 
retreats  and  youth  camps.  And  in 
five  years,  each  teen-ager  who 
helped  with  the  planting  will  be 
able  to  claim  a  Christmas  tree  when 
the  young  growth  is  thinned  out. 


April    1964\Together 


What  do  I  know  about 
General  Conference? 


PLENTY! 


TOGETHER  readers  in  our  church  (and 
that  includes  all  our  families)  always  know 
what's  going  on  in  Methodism.  Our  pastor 
(who's  been  around  quite  a  while)  says  that 
ours  is  the  most  enlightened  congregation 
he's  preached  to  yet.  He's  proud  of  us.  We're 
proud  of  him,  too.  He  was  responsible  for  our 
trying  TOGETHER's  FAMILY  PLAN  in  the 
first  place. 

Ask  any  pastor  (who  has  a  FAMILY  PLAN 
in   his  church)    about   how   it  feels   to   have   a 


congregation  he  can  really  talk  to.  Then  ask 
your  pastor  to  write  for  complete  information 
about  the  FAMILY  PLAN. 


201    EIGHTH   AVENUE   SOUTH 
NASHVILLE,   TENNESSEE   37203 
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